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ABSTRACT 

A paper by Christine Cheney, titled "Preventive 
Discipline through Effective Classroom Management," introduces the 
issue of preventive discipline and behavior management practices. 
Following the reprinted paper, 149 citations from the ECER 
(Exceptional Child Education Resources) database and the ERIC 
(Educational Resources information Center) database are presented. 
These citations contain bib3.iographic information, indexing 
information, and an abstract of the document when available. Four 
basic types of references are included: journal articles, docuraents 
available from the ERIC system, commercially published materials, and 
doctoral dissertations. (JDD) 



* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made * 

* from the original document. * 
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MAKING SENSE OUT OF YOUR COMPUTER SEARCH 



Please read the following general information before beginning your research. 



WHAT INFORMATION IS PROVIDED? 

The enclosed printout of abstracts is the result of a 
computer search of Exceptional Child Education Resources 
(ECER) and/or the ERIC data bases. 

Each reference contains three sections: bibliographic 
^ information, indexing information, and an abstract of 
^ the document. (NOTE: Journal article citations from 
, the ERIC database, those with an EJ number, may have 
* no abstract or only a brief annotation.) 

(1) The bibliographic section provides: 

a. Document identification or order number 
(ED, EJ, or EC) 

b. Publication date 

c. Author 

d. Title 

e. Source or publisher 

f. Availability (most documents are not available 
from the Clearinghouse or CEC) 

(2) Descriptors and identifiers indicate the subject 
matter contained in the document. 

(3) The abstract provides an overview of document con- 
tents. Sample abstracts are enclosed to clarify 
the various parts of a citation. 
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HOW DO YOU LOCATE ACTUAL COPIES OF JOURNAL ARTICLES, 
DOCUMENTS, AND PRODUCTS LISTED IN YOUR SEARCH? 

CEC Information Services/ERIC Clearinghouse on Handi- 
capped and Gifted Children does not provide copies of 
any of the documents or articles in your search except 
those published by CEC. 

Four basic types of references will appear in your 
search: 

(1) Journal articles 

(2) Documents available from the ERIC system 

(3) Commercially published materials 

(4) Doctoral dissertations 

Journal Articles 

Copies of journal articles can usually be obtained 
from one or more of these sources: 

a. The periodical collection of a library 

b. The journal publisher (see CEC Information Ser- 
vices Journal Collection list enclosed for 
addresses of publishers) 

c. University Microfilms International or other 
article reprint services 

A reprint service is now available from University 
Microfilms International (UMI) for many of the journals 
cited in your search. A note may appear in the cita- 
tion that a reprint is available from UMI; if not, 
check the CEC Information Services Journal Collection 
List enclosed, the journal list in the front of a 
recent issue of Current Index to Journals in Education 
(CUE), or call UMI. Check the latest issue of CUE 



for current UMI prices. Articles are reproduced to 
approximately original size, to a maximum of 8% x 11 
inches. All material on a page is copied, including 
advertising. Line drawings such as maps, tables, or 
illustrations are reproduced with close approximation 
to the originals. Photographs do not reproduce as well, 
but arrangements can be made for special high-quality 
reproduction on photographic paper. 

The scheduled turnaround time is three days, and the 
price includes postage via first class mail. 

Please include author, title of article, name of 
journal, volume, issue number, and date for each 
article required. 

Send to: Article Copy Service - CUE 

University Microfilms International 
300 N. Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106 
800/521-0600 

ERIC Documents 

ERIC documents will have an ED number (ED followed by 
«ix digits) in the first line of the citation. Many 
Of these documents are part of the ERIC Microfiche 
f-ol lection. There are over 600 libraries in the U.S. 
which subscribe to the ERIC Microfiche Collection. In 
these libraries you can see and often make copies of 
these documents (for a minimal fee). If you would 
like to know the location of the ERIC Microfiche 
Collection nearest you, you can call CEC/ERIC at 
703/620-3660. 

Copies of most ERIC documents are also available from 
the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS). You can 
use the order form enclosed to order these documents. 
(NOTE: The EDRS prices quoted in the citation may be 
out of date. Use the current EDRS order form enclosed 
to compute the correct price based on the number of 
pages of the document.) 



ERIC 



To find out if a document is available from EDRS, 
check the first line of the citation for an ERIC 
Document number (an ED followed by six digits). 
Occasionally you will see ED followed by an abbrevia- 
tion for ajnonth and the letters RIE (e.g., EDJUNRIE). 
This indicates that the ED number was not available 
when the abstract was produced, but the document 
will be available from EDRS. Next to the EDRS you 
may also find one of these notations: 

Not available - This document is not available from 
EDRS. Check the citation for another 
source of availability. 

MF; PC - The document is available from EDRS 

in either a microfiche or paper copy 
format. 

f'^f" - The document is only available on 

microfiche. 

Commercially Published Materials 

Citations of comnercially published materials (books, ' 
films, cassettes, tv 'ling packages, and other materials) 
will include the puu. sher's name and address and a 
price (whenever possible). If you cannot find these 
materials in a library or resource center^ they can 
be purchased from the publisher. 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Copies of doctoral dissertations may be purchased 
from University Microfilms International. The address 
for ordering, order number, and prices are provided in 
the citations. 

If you have any questions about your computer search, 
you are welcome to call CEC/ERIC at 703/620-3660. 
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SAMPLE ABSTRACTS 



ERIC Document 



ERiC accession number 
(US9 this number wtien 
ordering microflcbe or 
paper copies.) 



Clearinghouse accession number 



Tlt*5- 



Authofte)- 



lnstitutk>n{5)« 
Pubteaticrc^te'' 



EDRSMF.PC. — 
incites document 
tor/a8ab(einm(cro* 
ffcheafKi paper 
copy. -See pdce 
codes chart on 
EDRS order fom. 




Number of pages (Use this ffgure to cwnputo costjaf document from EDRS ) 

ED166875 EC113364 

-♦^PROJECT S.P.I.::.E.: /SPECIAL PARTNERSHIP IN CAREER EDUCATION. 
CAREER/EDUCATICM^AL AWARENESS TEACHING MODULE. 
-►EMEP5(M«, DEBBY Hy{ AND OTHERS 

p^VOLUSIA COUNTY SOIOOLS, DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 
^ tSE? 78 132P. ; FOR THE FINAL REPORT, THE IMPLEMENTATION 

GUIDE, AND OTHER MODULES, SEE EC 113 361-368< 

SPONSORING AGENCY: OFFICE OF CAREER EDUCATION (DHEW/OE), 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Bureau No.: 554AH70701 
Grant No.: G0077C0050 
— ►EDRS PRICE MFOl/ PC06 PLUS POSTAGE. 
Language: ENGLISH 
Geographic Source: U.S. /FLORIDA 

THE CAREER/EDUCATIONAL AWARENESS TEACHING MODULE IS ONE OF A 
SERIES OF SU MODULES PREPARED BY PROJECT SPICE (SPECIAL 
PARTNERSHIP IN CAREER EDUCATION) AS A MEANS OF PROVIDING 
CAREER AWARENESS INFORMATION TO EDUCABLE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 
STUDENTS (AGES ll-TO-13 YEARS). AFTER AN OVERVIEW, A MIDDLE 
PROFILE IS PROVIDED WHICH CHARTS THE ACTIVITIES AND RESOURCES 
OR MATERIALS NEEDED. THE OBJECTIVES OF THE MODULE Aim TO ^ 
ENABLE THE STUDENT TO NAME 10 WORKER TITLES, NAME THE SCHOOL 
SUBJECT MOST NEEDED BY EACH, NAME THE LEVEL OF EDUCATION 
REQUIRED FOR EACH FROM A LIST OF 10 WORKER' TITLES , NAME ITIREE 
JOBS WHICH NEED THE MOST EDUCATION/TRAINING FROM A LIST OF 10 
WORKER TITLES, AND NAME THREE JOBS WHICH NEED THE LEAST 
EDUCATION/TRAINING FROM THE SAME LIST. APPENDED ARE STUDENT 
RESOURCE MATERIALS. ALSO INCLUDED IS HIE PROJECT SPICE 
ACTIVITY BOOK, WHICH WAS DESIGNED TO REINFORCE STUDENTS 

LEARNING . (PHR) — — — — 

Descriptors: ACTIVITY UNITS/ *CAREER AWARENESS/ *CAREER 
■DUCATICN/ 'CURRICULUM/ *EDUCABLE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED/ 
♦LEARNING MODULES/ ^RESOURCE MATERIALS/ SECONDARY EDUCATION/ 
TEACHING GUIDES/ TEACHING METHODS 

Identifiers: *PROJECT SPICE/ *SPECIAL PARTNERSHIP IN CAREER 



Additional 

{nfbrmation (such 
asleg^i^and 
related documents) 



-Summary 



Abstractor's inttlala 



Identifiers— indexing terms not Kncluded in ttie Thesaurus of ERIC D6scrip' 
tors 



• Descriptors— Indexing terms from the Thecaurws of e.=?/C Descriptors 
(Aateriska Indicate mi^r concepts.) 



•Note: EDBS MF Indicates microfiche reproduction only. 
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Commercially Pubiished MateHal 



Coarinchous© accession number 



\ 



EC104089 

TWa———>» School Stress and Anxiety: Theor>'> Research and 

Intervention. 
Auttxxts) ►PHILLIPS, BEEMAN'Nr 

PoWicallondaJo ►1978- 16SP. < Numbercfpages 

Puttisher ►IfUMAN SCIENCES PRESS, 72 FIFTO AVE., NEW YORK, NY lOOlI 

Prtco ►{$9. 95) . 

-EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 



Indlcares book is not avaSabto from ma ERJC Document Reproduction 
Service. 



Journal Article 



Clearinghouse accession number 



\ 



EC102984 

titte ►Teacher Identification of Elementary School Children with 

Hearing Loss. 

Authoffs) ►NODAR, RICHARD H. 

^LANGUAGE, SPEECH, AND HEARING SERVICES IN SCHOOLS; V9 Nl 

Joumaitttie. JAN 1978; 1978-JAN 5P. 

volume, date. 

andpaoination EDRSt NOT AVAILABLE 



Indicates jounftal is not avatlable from the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service. 
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CEC Information Services Journal Collection 



The CED Information Services rcgulaiiy receives more than 200 journals that arc scanned for matcnal concerning exceptional children. 
Articles selected on the basis of cstabhshed critena arc abstrac:ed and indexed for EXCEPTIONAL CHI LD EDUCATION RESOURCES 
(ECER). Some of these articles arc indexed and submitted for annojncement in CURRENT INDEX TO JOURNALS IN EDUCATION 
(CUE), an Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) publication. The following list is of journals from >vhich articles were 
abstracted (cunrent, January 1988)* 



•ACEin Jounol, Umvcrshy of Alberta, Dept. 
of Educ. Psychoiogy, 6-102 Eduauion Noith. 
Edmonton, Albcrtt, T6G 2G5 Canada 

•Aadeaic TlKrt{>y, 28 Cosnmcrcia) Blvd., 
NovaloCA 94927 

•Amcrkaa Anaals of the DctT. 814 Thayer 
Ave.. Silver Spring, MD 20910 

Anerican Edicatloo, Superintendent of 
Documents. U.S. Government Printing 
Omce, Wuhington DC 20402 

Amcrkafl Jovml of Art Tbcrtpy. Vermont 
College of Norwich UniversUy, Montpeller 
VT 05602 

MmerfanJonnriorKkstalRe^MtSaCk^ 1719 
Kalonma Rd., NW, Washington DC 20009 

Asserkaa Jovnial of Ocoipttiocul Tbcrap jt 
6000 Executive Boulevard, Suit 200, Pock- 
villeMD 20652 

*Anaiytk aod Itttcmstloa ta DmiofNotatal 
DittbMtitt, Pergamon Press, Inc., Maxwell 
House. Fairvicw Park. Elmsford NY 10523 
(Incorporated in Resouxli In Dcretopmcntal 
Dbabmtkt) 

*AxmaIs of Dysleda. The Orton Dyslexia 
Society, 742 YorkRd., Baltimore MD 21204 
(Formerly Bulletin of the Orton Society) 

ArcUrts of Disease la ChiUbood. B.M.A. 
House, Tavistock Sq., Undon WCIH 9JR 
England 

Art Tbtrapy. The American Art Therapy 
Association, Inc., 5999 Stevenson Ave.. 
Alexandria VA 22304 

Arts in PiycboCherapy. Ankho International. 
Inc., 7374 Highbndge Teirace, Fayettcville 
NY 13066 

ASHA. American Speech and Hearing 
Association Journal. 10801 Rockville Pike. 
RockvilleMD 20652 

Asa^iiuamt Cfafldren (tcs Coqueti de VExh 
tmoeh UNICEF. Palais Wilson. CP. 11. 
1211. Geneve 4. Suisse 

AggjiKitfartTc aad AJt^mstivt Commwtka* 
doa (AAC). Williams & WHklns, 428 E. 
Preston St., Baltimore MD 21202 

* A wirtlU aad N«w Zealand Jo«ma] of Devc^ 
opcactttd DittUatica, P.O. Box 255. Cari- 
ton, South Victoria 3053, Australia, F.W. 
Faxon Co.. Inc.. 15 Southu-est Park, West- 
wood MA 02090 

AKStntlaa Jownal of RenMdial EdncatloQ. 
319 HighSt.,Kew 131, Australia 

Avstralaiiaa Jomutl U Special Edecatloa, 
Business Mgr., 3 Ocean View Crescent, Mt. 
Osmond, S. Australia 5064 

*BX. Jovnul Sptdal Edacadoa. Special 
Education Association* British Columbia, 
2031 LongSt..KelownaBCVlY6K6, Can- 
ada 

*Beiiavioral Dkordm, Council for Children 
with Behavior Disorders, Indiana Univer- 
sity, 2805 E. 10thSt..BloomingtonIN47401 

*Brfdsh Journal td Spcdal Edacatioa (for- 
merly Spcdal Edacalioe Forward Trends), 
National Council for Special Education, 12 
HolIycroTt Avenue, London NW3 7QL, 
England 



Bttlkda the Tokyo Mttropoiltan RetuibU- 
Itatkm Center for the PhjrUadly & Mentally 
HaodkapfKd. 43 Toyama-cho, Shiiyuku-ku, 
Tokyo. Japan 

♦Canadian Jcunial ror ExetpCiooal CMldrtn, 
Pubticatkm Scrvic;^, 4-1 16 Education North, 
Faculty of Educatkn. University of Alberta, 
Alberta, Canada T6G 205 

Citnarifan Joama) of Sjiccid Edacstloa. Uni- 
versity ofBritishColumbia, 2125 Main Hall, 
Vancouver B.C. Canada V6T 1Z5 

*Carecr Development for Excepdonal Indlvld- 
// uals. Division on Career Development, 
Council for Exceptional Ouldren. 1920 
Association Dr.. Reston VA 22091 

CEDR Qaartcriy. Phi Delu Kappa, PO Box 
789. Bloomington IN 47401 

*Cbnd Abase aad Negkct. Tise IntcmatkKud 
Joamal. Pergamon Press, Inc.. Maxwell 
House. Fairview Park, Elmsford NY 10523 

Chfld aad FacaBy Befcavfcir Tbenpy. Haworth 
Press, 149 Finh Ave., New York NY 10010 

Child: Care, Health aad Developraeat. 
Blackwell Scientific Publications. Ltd., 
Osney Mead, Oxford OX20EL England 

// Chfld Care QnartcHy. Human Sciences (Vess, 
72 Fifth Ave., New York NY 1001 1 

ChUd Pnydiiairy and Heman Development. 
Hunuui Sciences Press. 72 Fifth Ave.. New 
York, NY 1001 1 

j/ ChBd Welfare. 67 Irving Place, New York 
NY 10003 

ChOdrca & Yoatb Senrkcs Review. Perga* 
mon Press, Fairview Park. Elmsford NY 
10523 

CreaUre ChiZd & AduH Quarterij. 8030 
Springvalley Dr.. Cincinnati OH 45236 

Deaf Arocrkta. 5125 Radnor Road, India- 
napolis IN 46226 

Devetopmeatal Medicine and Child Nettrol- 
cgy. J.B. LippincoU Co.. East Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia PA 19105 

*IMagnocdqoe. Bulletin of the Council Tor 
Educational Diagnostic Services, The 
Council for Exceptional Children. 1920 
Association Dr.« Reston VA 22091 

Directive Teacher. The Ohio Sute Univer- 
sity. 356 ARPs Hall, 1945 N. High St., 
Columbus OH 43210 

Disability. Handicap aad Sodety. Carfax 
Publishing Co.. 85 Ash St., Hopkinton MA 
01748 

Disabled U.S.A.. President's Com' ..aee on 
Employment ofthe Handicapped. Washing- 
ton DC 20210 

Earty Years, Alien Raymond Inc., Hale Lane, 
DarienCr 06820 

// *Edacmtioa aad Tralalsg in Mental Retarda- 
tioo, 1920 Association Drive, Reston VA 
22091 

"^EdxicatJoa aad TreaCaieflt of ChOdrea (For- 
merly SALT), Pressley Ridge School, 530 
Marshall Ave., Pittsburgh PA 15214 

n *Edaaak» of the VUaally Htadkapped, 
Ktildref Publications, 4000 Albemarie St.. 
N.W.. Washington DC 20016 



n EdacaekxialKodzoM, Pi Lambda Theta. 4101 
E. Third St.. Box A 850. Bloomington. IN 
47402 

Ekctrooic Learning. Scholastic Inc.. 730 
Broadway. New York NY 10003-9536 

*Excep(loQai ChUd (formeriy Skw Learning 
ChiM), Serials Section, Main Library, Uni- 
versity of Queensland, St. Lucia, Brisbane 
4067, Australia 

» ♦ E T crp ri onri ChBdren. 1920 Associatkm Drive, 
Reston VA 22591 

ff *Esap(kHMlF^»tsiC,Psy£dCorpontx>n.Box 
4944, Manchester NH 03103 

n •Foots OQ Excepdoaal ChUdrra, 6635 East 
Villanova Place, Denver CO 80222 

•The GIfSed ChlW Today (OCT). Box 55564. 
if Mobile AL 36606 

jt •Gifted Chad Qttartedy. 217 Gregory Dr., 
Hot Springs AR 71901 

•Gifted Edacatfan Istematioaal, AB Aca- 
demic Publishers. P«0. Box 97. 8erk- 
hamsted. Herts HP4 2PX. England 

•Interaatloaal Journal of Rehabllltatloa 
Reaeaitfa. G. Schindele Veriag. Rhein* 
strasse 5D. 7512 Rheinstetten 3 West Ger- 
many 

•JASH (Journal ofthe Association for People 
with Severe Handicaps), (fonnerly AAESFH 
Review). 7010 Roosevelt Way. N.E., Seattle 
WA981I5 

// •Joanial for the Edueedon of the Gifted. Bul- 
letin of The Assn. for the Gifted. Wsiyne 
State University. 5959 Woodward. Detroit. 
MI 48202 

Joantal for Vccatkxial Speda) Nccdi Eda- 
cation. Center for Vocational Personnel 
Preparation. Reschini House. Indiana Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Indiana PA 15705 

Journal o^ Abnormal Cttild Piycbolocy. 

Plenum Publishing Corp., 227 W. I7ih Street. 
New York NY 1001 1 

Joorp«] of the Amerieaa Acadtaiy of ChSd 
PiQ^chlatry, 92 A Yale Sution. New Haven. 
CTC6520 

•Joamal of Applied Behavk)r Aaalyiis, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Lawrence KS 66044 

Jooiaal of Applied RehabOaatfoa Coa»el« 
lag. National Rehabilitation Counseling 
Association. 1522 K St. N.W., Washington 
DC 20005 

Joarnal of AatisQi & CfaBdhood Schizophre- 
nia (See Jocraal of Aatiam ft Devetopmentd 
Dborden) 

•iouraal of Aotisa & D c vclopc n eotii Disor- 
ders. Plenum Publishing Corp., 227 W. 17th 
Street. New York NY 1001 1 

„ Jooraal of Career Edacation. 1 1 1 Education 
ir Bldg.. University of Missouri-Columbta. 
Columbia MO 65211 

•Joarnal of Childhood Commaak&tioa Dis- 
orders. Bulletin ofthe Division for Children 
with Communication Disorders, The Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children. 1920 Associa- 
tion Drive. Reston VA 22091 



ERLC 



* journals monitored for CUE 

//COPIES OF JOURNAL ARTICLES AVAILABLE 
FROM UMI 
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KM Piycbotogicsl Assn.. Child Study Cen- 
ter, 1100 NE 13th St.. OUthoma City. OK 
73II7 

•Jo««a»fCb«««fcade«W»^ 

ic«n EJsevjcrPcbb$hing Co.. 52 VKxJcittit 
Avcno€. New Yort NY 10014 

•i«w»t1 orCrwttf»tiduvfar, l300Elmwood 
Aucnuc. Buffalo NY U222 

*J«inttl «r llw KvlrfM fir Efffir OAabocI, 
The Nixsooecr Ccmcr. Ohio State Univ.. 
1580 Oeaon Dr. , Columbus OH 43210 

JowBsl of E<>KaCiQMi R«Mrth, 4000 AK^e- 
marie SL, N.W.. Sui:e 304. Washington DC 
20016 

jKmd of GfMril INjcMocsf. Jotff^ Preu. 
2 Cdmcnercial St. . Provincttown MA 02567 

2 Commercial St, , Provincctown MA C2657 

ioKTBtl of Head Tmm» lU^tUQCACfoflit 
Aspen PuWishcrt.Ioc..7201 McKinncyCir- 
de. Frederick MD 21701 

*JoiinMl ef Ltani^s Vimtakkt, 1 1 E. Adams 
St..ChicatoIL6061l 

Jounsal of Mutlc Tlmpr. Box 610. Law- 
renceKS 66044 

ioaraai of Ncptt Edacittfoa. Howard Um- 
vcreity. Washington DC 20001 

ioenud of Ptedbtrk rtydkokfff* Plfcnum 
PublishingCbrp..227W. l7thSt..NewYoric. 
NY 10011 

ioanal of PfediatHo. I !830 Wcstlinc Indus- 
tnal Drive. St. Louis MO 63141 

Jocni of FbjAal Edocatfon, ftKTMtlM ^ 
!)••«, American Alliance for Health. Phy. 
sical BdutMkm, Recreation, and Dance. 190O 
Association Dr.. Reston VA 22091 

•iowsat of RcadlAf . WrKbif, ft Uania^ 
Ofaabf^ fplmaaotttf, Hemis{>berc Pub- 
lishinc Corporation. 79 Madison Ave., New 
Yoric NY 10016.7892 

iamal of KAtmatkm ta ehe D«tf, 814 
Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring MD 20910 

iMfMl of Sodd HjdKiita* iourcal Press. 
2 Commercial St. . Provincetown MA 02657 

*lMr«l of Spedal Edoeatiott, Pro-Ed. 5341 
Industrial Oaks Blvd. Austin. TX 75735 

•ioanni of Spedal EdacftSka TeduKriogy. 
Ptabody CbUete, Box 328. Vanderbiit Un|. 
venity. Nashv Je TN 37203 

*io«Miof Spttck&HMriiVDiHnion, 10801 
Rockville l^ke. RockviOe MD 20852 

Rockvilk Pike. Rockville MD 20852 

* Jomal of VlMttl Iflipgteait ttd B^MiNm 
(fonnerfy New OvtSook fat tkc MM). Aroer* 
icaa Foundation for the Blind. 15 W. I6(h 
S<..Nc^YoricNY 10011 



Kappa DcSU H Record. 343 Armory BIdg.. 
University of Illinois. Chicago. IL 61820 

if *LBat*iSt Speech ft Heariaf Scrrtcca k 
Sdmii, 10901 Rock^ Pike. RockviUe MD 
20852 

•Lcaratac DfathiStka Focas, The Council for 
Exceptional ChikJrcn. 1920 A$sociat«>n Dr.. 
Reston VA 22091 

•LoniRg Dteabimka Rcacardi. Division of 
Learning Disabilities. The Council for 
ExcepUonal Children. 1920 Association 
Drive, Reston VA 22091 

« •UtnUag DbahOty Qearurty. Council for 
V Leamim: DiuWitics, P.O. Box 40303. 
OveriandPkKS 66204 

if •Learatag WsabOfty Qttarterfy, Council for 
Learning Disabilities, University of Louis- 
vUIc. LouisvJUe KY 40292 

a •Wa<^R««aitlitk3B,1719Kak)ranaRd 
^ Washington DC 20009 

Mesial Rctardatka Sjrstcms, % Training St 
Evaluatwn Service. Waukcgan Develop- 
mental Center. Dugdale Circle. Waukcgan 
IL60085 

MBtoB -nwipy, AvakKi Center Schooh. OU 
Stockbridgc Road. Lenox MA 01240 

Mask Edccatori Jottroal. Music Educators 
U Assoc.. 1902 Association Dr.. Reston VA 
22091 

Narea iomal. Curriculum Devetopment 
Center. Ministry of Education. Kuala Lum- 
pur, Malaysia 

if NASSP BaOetia, 1904 Ajsochlion Drive. 
Reston VA 22091 

Piarwts Voter, Journal of the National Soci- 
ety of Mentally Handicapped Children. 
Pembridfic Square. London W2 4EP. Eng- 
land 

Pfcdiatrict, PO Bcs 1034. Evanston IL60204 
•PienpoetlTci for Teacbtn of the Hearicg 
Impaired, Gallaodet College. Precollcge 
Ptograms. 800 Florida Ave. N.E.. Washinie- 
looDC200a2 

n M«» K«Ppaa, 8th ft Union Streets. 
v Bloomin£ionIL4740l 

Physical Thor*nr. 1156 15th Street NW. 
Washington DC 20005 

//•PobU*r, Heldref Publications. 4000 Albc- 
marie St. NW. Suite 302. Washington DC 
20016 

# Pkisdpal, 1801 North Moore Street. Ariing- 
lonVA22209 

// P*rcfieio|y In tI»j5dKx^, 4 Conant Square. 
Brandon VT 05733 

KdiabacadoQ One Yonge Street. Suite 
2110. Toronto. Ontario M5E IE8, Canada 

ReittUmatloo World, RIUSA 1123 Broad- 
way. New York NY IQOlO 



. 'Rmedial oad Sptdal EdacsUoa (RASE). 

if PRO.ED. 5341 Industrial Oaks Blvd.. Aus- 
tin TX 78735 (Incorporating ExcepttenaJ 
Edocatkm Qsartcriy, Jovraat for Spedil 
Sdoc^ora, and Topics la Usralag and 
Uanli^ DiiabSitlcs) 

Roeardh la Dmkpcxntal DbabOmcs (com- 
bines Aaa^ ft Intcnrcntfon ia Omtep- 
meM D^sabOltici and AppStd Rtiearcii la 
Mortal ReOrdadca), Ptrproon Press. Fair- 
view Park. Elmsford. NY 1C323 

Rcaearch Qasrttrty for Ewrcke ft Sport. 
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PREVENTIVE DISCIPLINE THROUGH 



EFFECTIVE CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

Christine; Cheney 
University of Nevada > Reno 

The American public and teachers agree that stucfent behavior problems 
are among the most serious concerns facing our schools, according to the 
1984 Gallup Poll of the Public's Attitudes Toward Public Education, In 
considering discipline problems, what often come to mind are serious 
behaviors such as fighting, defiance, or c^n confrontation with the 
teacher. Yet, research has indicated that such events happen rarely. 
The vast majority of student misbehavior— 90% or more— consists of 
inappropriate talking and teing out of seat (Jones, 1979). Such "minor" 
behavior problems take up an inordinate amount of teacher time and may 
interrupt Intructional progress for the entire class* 

While soG»e students have serious emotional or behavior problems which 
require ^ecific, systematic interventions, aany of the problems which 
may plague regular or special education teachers can be prevented 
through effective classroom management. This paper, prockiced as part of 
the Ccwncil for Exceptional Children's Preconvention Training, 
"Exploring the Theory/Practice Link in Special Education," focuses on 
how to prevent discipline problems in both regular and special education 
settings througJi the effective use of three key elwients: 

I, Organizational managment of classroom elements 

II. Anticipation and re-direction of student behavior 

III. Positive, encouraging interactions with students 



ORGANIZATIONAL MANAGEMENT OF CLASSROOM ELEMENTS 

Many of the activities that teachers engage in prior to the start of 
school can contribute to preventing behavior pr<Al ems. These include 
the PHYSICAL ARRANGEMENT of the classroom, developing a CDSSISTEffT 
SCHEDULE of activities, and devising PROCEDURES to handle classroom 
routines. Another activity which contributes to a weM-orctered 
classroon is best done soon after the students arrive for the first day 
of school— developing RULES FOR CLASSRO(»l BEHAVIOR. Each of these 
activities will be discussed below. 

The typical American classroom is a square or rectangular rocro with hard 
surfaces, uncaaf or table furniture, inadequate ventilation or temperature 
control, and poor acoustics. Into this room are placed up to 30 
students and one or more adults. It is the teacher^'s JcA) to make this 
environment comfortable, pleasant, and efficient. Host teachers work 
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very nara m ma^mcj tneir ciassrocms eanfor:aoie ano pleasant for the 
corners, oiant taoies ano the hamster haoitat. EouaJlv imoortant 
SS^rE?FICiaSwf° ""^"'"^ ^^'^ "^^^'"^ environment' of the classroom 

What 18 likeiy to happen in the following situations? 

* Bec<y has oeen assigned the first coat hooic msiae the ooor. 
Because of the placement of the eooKShelves. no one else can oet 
into tne room until she nas fmi^sheo nanjuno un txer coat. 

* Ranay has to asic Jane to scoot in her chair in oraer for hm to go 
to tne penciJ sharpener or the drinking fountain. " 

iLlt -^^f^ ^° l"^^'"® arran^nts of these classrooms can 

contrioute to behavior prcoiems. 

Look at the two classroom diagrams on the next page? Identify at least 
three potential prooiems with the arrangements of each of these JooS 

SECOHD GRADE CLASSROOM RESOURCE ROOM 



!^!!f.?'ff ^ "^""^ '"'"''"^ proDleaa in arrangement: You may have 
L^lllV^^r There are aone general -rules of thuuffl - 

cUss?o,in ' '"''"^ environment of 



I. 



The ^rrano?inen^ pf ?tua?n^ ^ j£S-siifiMlq-cei_i ect the tv Di> of i earn mo 
J^ifff-fJP^-^'^^- For exampl^^tF'J^^o^f^^^ 
SSr ; JJT''" * cooperative learning activity. 

1^,1/-^^ arranging tne room m this manner you exoect 
comp eteiy inoepenaent wor< with no talking, vou are increasing the 
litcehnooa of inaopropriate Behavior. »"cr«3ing cne 

^' ^Plg'^^tV gPy^^^wrofl frrm view pv rne ...^ ^^ T All 
teacnmg areas- tne front of the room.' the small group taDie the 
teacher's des.- should have a clear view oflhe e?t?« roSi! 

7 ^!!!f P^tt . em?' to heavilv-uaed ;^r fftff ?f ^ h ? r?" n-9hou]a allnu 

aoors. trash can. pencil sharpener, bathrooms, paoer turn-in 
baskets, etc. * . «- • 
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4. Ir^J&5-Sflffllill.afi^?l!?JKSJi^^ 

a* FreauentJy-used items woula be easy to get to. 

D. Art ano science activities should De pUnnea near the sink, 

c. Souipment sh^td be stored with extension cords anc as near to 
fixtures as possible. 

5. Areas requirtno dLfferent nehavtors should oe eleariv marttefl. For 
exanipie, a Quiet ooo*c corner could oe maicated 5y a throw rug; a 
noisier gaz^ area could be Eoarke^ off with masking tape. Kign^noise 
and low^noise areas should be far apart. 

Cons 1 stent Scheduling of Act ivi tigs — 

The dally schedule of classroom activities can be used to facilitate 
appropriate, on-task behavior. Teachers vary in the order m which they 
prefer to present classroom events, h general guide) ine, however, is 
that activities requiring quiet concentration ^quld occur v^jen the 
stuoents r e fresh. Those requiring action and n^vement can be 
scheduled when the students are core tired. Favr^rite activities (art. 
music, ccs^uter. story time. etc.> can be scheduleo after more oemanding 
lessons (reading, spelling, math, etc.) m order to add interest and 
variety to the day and to "reward" students for their efforts. This can 
also help procrastinators with reminders liKe. 'we will sing the song 
have been oract icing as soon as everyone has put away tne matn 
materials.* 

Activities should be scheduled oredictably, aithou^ they can vary from 
c»V to oay. Students soon learn to anticipate ^at a "typical" IJonoav 
is like and cane to expect it. Host teachers soon learn that oehavior 
prooiems can be exaggerated oy unpredictaoie events— fire crilis. 
unexpectec announcements or visitors, extreme weather conditions, etc. 
Stuoents seem to function oetter wen thev know wnat to expect. 
Effective teachers ojan predictable scheoules and, when possible, 
prepare stuoents in aovance for potentially disruptive events. 

Specific times during the day may require extra planning: the first 
activity of the morning* the last activity ^fore the end of school, the 
activities following recess, lunch, or P.E. What you plan for these 
times can enable you to proceed smoothly into the next lessons. Often 
stuoents will need reminders and transitional activities in order to get 
into ^he "mind sot' for the subject or lesion. Exas^les of these 
transitional activities include a lining quietly up at the door so the 
teacher can give a direction for entering, a short period of silent 
reading, darkening the room scme^at and having students rest briefly at 
their oesKS, a puzzle or problem on the chalkboard that they solve as 
soon as they enter, writing in a personal Jjournal. 
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Honaay roomings ana Frioay afternoons aay also require speciii plannina 
Stucents may come to school on Honaay full of excitement or 
cccasionally. concern acout their weewna. Attention may neea to be 
mven to these events in oroer to have a proauctive mornir.i,. Grour 
snaring ano/or a quiet, personal mcenent with th-. teacher isay help the 
transition into the aays learning activities. Bv the saij» token, on 
Friaay stuaents may be excitea or may oreaa the upcoming tiek^na. 

Orchestrating the movements of a groip of students through even the best 
0 fn"S?no''';'i"".'"/ beautifully arrangea room takes a S^eat Seal of 
litTJ^t: : ^ °^ Proceoures for handling routine classroom 

ff,f'^%'*?'* confusion and/or specific behavior pr^eS. 

The list of classroom events that require procedures is long and varies 
With the Classroom situation, school routines, and teacher preferences 
Among the areas that may need specific rcutiais are the f Slicing*" 
are orobaoly able to think of others: ronowing you 

* Entering and leaving the classroom 

ft Use of rest rooms 

* Use of drinking fountains 

* Use of pencil sharpener 

* Cues er signals for stuaents to get teacher attention 

* Cues or signals for teacher to get student attention 

* Talk among stuaents 

* 0uc-of-S4at policies 

* What to 00 when seat work is finished 

* Passing out ano collecting materials 
« Turning in assignments 

« Hojsekeeping chores and student monitors 

« Use of designated materials and/or areas of the room 

* Use and storage of personal belongings 
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The procecures aevelooea to aeai with these routine events need to oe 
thoroughiv tauoh^ early in the year. Time spent m icentifymg* 
e)cpiaininQ. raoaelma, ana practicing these procedures is time qamea tor 
efficient instruction throughout the rest of tne year. 

In addition to procedures to handle routine classroom events* general 
rules for stuoeni oehavior also neea to oe estaoii^ed. For the 
purposes of this paper • rules are distinct from procecsures m two ways: 
(1) they are always m effects not just during specific occurrences* ana 
t2) they are determined by the students in collaooratlon with the 
teacher. 

Allowing students to determine classroan rules, with teacher guidance, 
helps them to develop a sense of coapetence and belonging. The rules 
are not arbitrary guidelines set by the teacher but are "cur* rules that 
are clearly unaerstooa and agreed to. When it is necessary to discuss 
behavior with studen.ts, you may avoid a power struggle by reminding the 
students of their role m con^>osing the class rules. 

Guiaellnes for developing class rules include the following-*- you may 
have others to ackJ: 

1. Rules should be stated in POSITIVE language whenever possible. 

2. Rules should oe easily MEK0RI2ED; therefore, they *ould oe FEW IN 
NUMBER (five or less). 

3. Rules should be clearly UNDERSTOOD oy all students. If a stuaent 
oreaks a rule, s^^he should oe as<ea to srace it. 

4. Rules should oe aeveioped through DISCUSSION and CONSENSUS— all 
agree, not just int majority. 

5. Rules may oe CHANGED, out only after oiscussion and consensus 
agreement. 

6. Rules should be clearly POSTED m the room. 



8. ^ 
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ANTICIPATION & RE-DIRECTION OF STUDENT BEHAVIOR 

nnowleage of INDIVIDUAL STUDEOT liHWIoJ """^"^ 

?L^or?an'r?aclcr""?n fJ' the sinale most 

~m soe" v^' '?he^'"^^^ P^^'*^' Students 

iitSb3L^.SZ:^^^ experiencng hisb; 

fi9lo'^^12".;^^^I:'^^'"!^'" elemen^ary classrooms, j^.coo Koun.n 
msoehavior. l^ouZltna:ill\l^ ^^^^^ 

atuSn?r i.? ««»onstrating this fcnc>wJeage to the 

fnte^ln.'no °^ oemonstratsng withitness mciuae <l> 

ntervenmg in cases of stuoent misoehavior in a tmeiv manner 



"minor" 

rajsDehavior). 



Players While Ignoring .,a,or pe^M^^ors Ttil 



" ""h two or »or. matters « 

tne same time. A 9000 example of overlaopina occurs <A.n rk. 

lr"s rw!?hTsiu"Lrr' ^ o'"3{u~^fa^^ 
ZcllTpiV'' ^-^^ the iea"ch:r^^s"J?f'i;?iJS^t 

"°"^ror't^lch hJ?f '"^Jf "''^♦^ allowing cead 

spots or too much haste. Effective teachers avoid behaviors that 
slow down lessons such as "overdwel 1 ing- or unne«ssa?ni 
ragmenting lesson subtas»cs. instruct iL? o? S?ffs ' Nagging or 

^^I!?^': ^l^' ''^^^^'^ ^« ^« transitions from one 

o .nnfSLi? ^"ftner are also important, and effective teachers avoid 

Er|c "n"e«wary "jerkiness.- Jerkiness refers to ieacher- initiated 

™ 52 
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behaviors that break the activity flow of the class. For example, a 
6th graae teacher is giving a spelling test ana notices quite a oit 
of paper on the fioor. She makes the stucents dick up arouna tneir 
desks and out the paper in the trash oefore continuing with the 
spelling test. This was not effective teaching behavior as it 
Qisruoted the smooth flow of the lesson. The cieanuu could have 
waited until the completion of the test, 

GROUP FOCUSING— Maximizing involvement ot aii students in a lesson, 
even though only one student may oe responding at a time. Examples 
of group focusing mciuoe alerting the class with a key question 
before randomly choosing a student to respond, creating suspense or 
challenge, iceeplng students accountable by having all students hold 
up their answers on slates, having unison responses, and circulating 
to monitor and check student progress. 

The lesson management techniques that Kounin describes develop with 
effort ana experience. Most teachers can recall times when they failed 
to demonstrate withitness or "lost" the class by overdwelUng on a 
particular subtask. Less experienced teachers are often so concerned 
with the Cflaifilli of a lesson that they fail to attend to student 
behavior cues. Nevertheless, Kounin's description of effective group 
and lesson management gives teachers specific suggestions for 
anticipating when misbehavior might occur during lessons, and identifies 
steps teachers can take to prevent problems and maximize student 
involvement, 

gp.eciflC Tg^ghgr-SS-b a viors - - 

In addition to the group and lesson management techniques described 
aoove, other teacher behaviors can be directed at individual students or 
groups to re-airect students ana prevent minor problems from escalating. 
These teacher behaviors are neither negative nor "heavy— they are 
neutral, non value-laaen ways of oreventing oiscjolme orobiems. These 
behaviors include TEACHER MOVEMENT ana ?RO;<IMITy. INTERFERENCE and 
SIGNALING, ana tnc use of HUMOR. 

i. TEACHER MOVEMENT AND PROXIMITY can be used very positively to 
re-direct student oehavjor. Stuaents who are off-task, aayareaming. or 
playing with personal items at inappropriate times usually get oack on- 
task when the teacher stands next to their aesks during tne lesson. 
Such teacher behaviors can occur without disrupting the lesson or 
drawing unnecessary attention to the student— the student has not been 
reprimanded or embarrassed, but s/he has slopped the inappropriate 
behavior. 



The effectiveness of teacher proximity suggests that teachers should 
move frequently while teaching, rather than stay in the front cf« the 
room (Fifer. 1986). This movement not only, keeps students engag^sG and 
reduces behavior problems, but it allows the teacher to glance at 
student work and monitor their understanding of what is being taught. 
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S.uaencs wno are easjiy aistractea. impulsive, overactive, of oay 
areamers can oe seatea so that the teacher is never far awav. if the 
riont ciassroon climate exists (to oe oircussea in the foiiowma 
section) tnese children wiii feel supports and reinforced nv sGch close 
teacner proximity. n *,iw3e 

Teacners who are interested m evaluating their own movement oatterns 

'"9ue to actually aiagrara their movements ourino an 
SraS i''?^ er!^;°2%K^"'^ an exercise often illustrates tha^ teachers 
of ?he iL12^n^ «he center 

!Ln2Mf!f?°®: surprising, therefore, to find that most 

stuoent misbehavior occurs m areas farthest from the teacher (Fifer. 

f;nn,u!!ySff P^f AND SIGNALING refers to direct teacher behaviors that 

J^rJirenJ/S^ h*'' '° ^" * "on-threatening way. 

Interference can be asking the day dreaming student to read the next 

?^''f?I*S^;.'^"*!'^^'f'"°'*"- ^^e student boring the hole 

in the desk and pointing to the correct math problem; or actually using 
the name of off-task students as part of the lesson ("Lefs say Aaron 
had six apples and gave June three. . .).- As with teacher proximity. 
i'^Je^Mnru'' corrected, but the lesson has continued ana class 

d*.tention has not shifted to the 'problem.* 

f oehaviors that re-direct stuaents to the task at 

hand. Simply making eye contact followed with a snake of the head can 
oe a signal for a student to stop a particular behavior. Scrot teacners 
preter a more systematic signaling procedurf/ such as writing names on 
the ooard or using some tvoe of to<en system. Here is an example: 

Hs. F uses a token system to signal appropriate and inappropriate 
oenavior to her classroom for learning disableo stuaents. Color 
coded chips are aropoed into a large jar throughout the aay. Red 
chips inoicate inappropriate behavior of an indiviouai or oroupj 
green chips signal desired behavior. When tallied at the ona of 
the oay. if the green chips outnumber a red ones oy an aoreea-on 
numoer, the class earns a valued activity or privilege. 

Token systems have been criticized by many (e.g., Jones 8. Jones, 1986), 
^,1 fJ^V^J ^r""^ effective. In this case. Hs. F's plan was ro faoe 
f^.MV^^^f possible. While the use of the tokens often 
intruded on Jwons and brought attention to a stuoent 's misoehavior. 
fls. F found that the stuaents oegan reminding each other of the correct 
behavior so the group would not earn a red*chip. 

Teachers often find it useful to have a signal to gain whole class 
attention in order to eno an activity or make an announcement about 
c ass behavior. Such signals can be a bell. diBning the lights, a 
clapped sequence that the class joins, a raised hand, or something more 
creative. Whatever signal is used, the class should oe instructed in 
what it is, why it is useo, and their expected response to it. 
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Demonstrating and practicing the use of the signal helps ensure that it 
will set the oesirea response when used. 

3. THE USE OF HUMOR can oe a very valuaole management tool for the 
teacher. Humor can reouce tension^ listen the classroom climate* and 
ouila rapport. Using humor to lau^ at your own mistakes also models 
this important oehavior tor students. It is crucial, however, to 
distinguish humor from sarcasm. Sarcasm is often enjoyed by ail the 
atuoents exceot the one it is aimed at. It humiliates and has a 
negative impact on classroom climate. It also models for stuaents a 
trait they iearn very easiiy— how to "put down" others. 

Try to thlnK of a humorous responses to the following situations. Some 
could easily lend themselves to a sarcastic remark so be carefuH- 

* Bernice is stumbling over her answer to a question due to her 
shvness and she is in aanger of rialcule by other students. 

# Two students are in the ba:k of the room playing tic-tac-toe. 

« Jim, a student with CP. just noisily icnockea all his books off his 
desk. 

A last note about humor-- it can also be used to deal with direct 
student confrontation. Since it is such an unexpected teacher response, 
It may allow the student to 'back down* i*ile saving face. The tricky 
of cwrse. is having the presence of mind to use a humorous response 
Instead of an ?ingry one! 

Knowledg e of In dividual Student Behavior P^ fLtgTJlB-- 

After getting to know the students in the class as individuals, a 
teacher may begin to laentify certain students as easily frustratea. 
active and impulsive, ancvor prone to misoehavior. The oerccptive 
teacher is aole to anticipate events or times of the day that may excite 
or 'set off certain stuaents, and may ma<e specific plans that will 
help control those occurrences. Consloer this example: 

Charles is In 5th graae and has oeen laoeled as having an Attention 
Deficit Disoraer. His teacner has noticed that when coming m from 
the playgrouno after lunch it is very difficult to get Charles to 
go to his seat. He wanders arouno the room, talks to or annoys 
other students, ana cannot seem to get organiseo for work. Tne 
teacher decided to have her stuoentsMine up outsloe the classroom 
coor. There she would tell them that they were to enter the 
classroom and take a one-page "brain teaser* from the monitor, go 
quietly to their oesKS, and attempt to solve the puzzle. Charles 
was the monitor who handed out the assignment. When that was 
completed, the teacher would often ask him to perform simple chores 
for her. After a few minutes, CharleVwas uSv^ally ready to go to 
his seat and continue with the afternoon's work. 
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Some ch:loren vmo are more vuineraole to frustration or oen.^vior 
oroolems nave characteristic ways of acting oefore they "blow up.- 
Stuoents roav tao a pencil or seem restless or agitatco, Otws may hoia 
their ooaies in cnaracteristic ways, oite th^ir f inqers» or hit their 
neads with their hanos. These oehaviors shouia serve as signals to 
assist the stuoent or to re-airect him/her to another type of activity. 
Kelly 18 an example of such a student. 

EeMy is 13 and classified as moderately mentally handtcappea. 
Visual-motor tasks are often quite difficult for her. especially 
when she is tired. When Kelly deccmes frustrated with a task she 
wiil oegin to pull on her hair and nMirable» growing more and more 
agitated. When this behavior has been allowed to escalate, *e has 
become aggressive— throwing materials and striking ajt at others. 
Now that her teacher knows Kelly, however, he monitors her for 
signs of frustration (especlaDy in the afternoon). Iif lie notices 
Kelly pulling her hair and becoming agitated, he suggests sne take 
a break and has her complete a less demanding activity., 'n^is 
anticipation and re-direction of Kelly's behavior has resulted in 
the complete elmination of her aggressive behavior. 
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POSITIVE INTERACTIONS WITH STUDENTS 

The third Key to preventing discipline problems in the classroom is 
throuqh oositive, encouraging interactions with stuaents* There are 
many oencfits of positive Interactions with students— they proniote the 
oeveiooment of a warm and safe ciassroora climate; they mooel aesiraoie 
oehavior for students: research has linked positive teacher behaviors 
with fewer student behavior problems— and all this makes the act of 
teaching more enjoyable. 

Creating a positive, encouraging classroom environment, however, does 
not mean that all behaviors are acceptable or that students are allowed 
to indulge their every wish. Positive and enccmraging interactions are 
in no way inconipatible with a ousinesslike classroom with hi^ 
exoectations for student behavior and academic achievement. The keys to 
estaolishing a supportive classroom climate induce: high levels of 
student SUCCESS and INVOLVEMENT in classroom activities, the use of 
ENCOURAGEMENT insteao of praise, and NO CRITICISM or demeaning of 
students when they misoenave or make academic errors, 

^tyn ^nt invoWgment and Success— 

Academic end behavioral success in the ciassroom and active involvement 
in teaming have tremendous effects on student self-esteem. Singly 
helping students avoid failure is not enou^ to enable them to feel good 
about themselves-- they must also gain a feeling of accomplishment, 
Attenoing to the teacher behaviors discussed above— management of 
classroom elements and anticipation and re-direction of student 
behavior — will go a long way in promoting student success and 
involven^nt, 

T^^ U^f^ of Encouraciement Instead of^Pra^S fe— 

Most teachers feel that i^tudents need praise \u order to shape their 
behavior and build their confidence. Observing wnat happens when Mr, 6 
praises Ron, however, may provide some interesting insights: 

Ron, a 7th grader who seldom finishes any work, was actually 
writing the answers to the social studies Questions in his 
notebook, Mr, 6 is so surprised by this unusual behavior that he 
wants to acicnowleoge Ron, ""Ron, your answers to the serial studies 
questions are really great,' Ron looks a^ the teacher and sneerst 
"Kow. do you know, did you read them?** Ron puts away his work and 
spends the rest of the period with his head down. Sam, who sits 
near Ron follows Mr, G to the front of the room and asks, *How 
about my answers, Mr* G? Are they great too?* 

Several things happened in this classroom that are common results of 
praise. One student, Ron, may have felt i£ was manipulative and 
insincere. This student was not used to praise and handled it poorly. 
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rtnotner stuaenc. Sam. mav have felt slighted oecause he aia not aet 
praise ana stopoea wording to seetc teacner attention. He is not "secure 

^rllnTJ^ ^""'^ °* ^ """^^ »s oeoenoent on teacner 

opinion* 

Praise sets the teacher as the standarc Dy which evervthmg is judged 
It emonasizes the f inisned product as opoosed to the process Js^S 
Praise can oe discouraging for those not receiving it. Failure to earn 
praise is often interpreted as a criticisn,. Sane stuaents are rimwlJo 
oy others wnen their behavior or woric is singled out for attention 
When stuoents set exceedingly high standaros for themselves and fail to 

J^ii^SHf^i.'^^"'"'''^- P"'^* scorn or may 

convince the stuoent that the teacher does not have very good judsaeni. 

ENCOURAGEHENT. Encouragement focuses on the 
effort the child has put into the work- it eaohasizes the probl«n- 
solving process over the product. Encouracenient may factually describe 
the students' wor< or behavior, allowing the students to make their own 
Judgment of the quality. Encouragement recognizes the ac?! not the 
actor. Read the following statements and indicate whether thev are 
praise (P) or encouragement (E): 

I. — What a good girl to clean up your room. 

2* — I'm so glad that you enjoy learning. 

3. — Your story is exciting and uses very colorful language. 

4. — I'm proud of you for learning your multiplication tables. 

5. — I'm very pleased at your sehavior on the field trip. 

^' — ^isureo that out all oy yourself. Aren't you pleased? 
(Answers: l-P: 2-E: 3-E: 4-P: 5-?: 6-E) 

Breaking the praise-giving habit and weaning students off teacher praise 
are difficult tasKs. Wjth effort, however, you can oeain usina more 
encouraging statements with your students- you may f ina them requiring 
less of your attention and approval of their work. ^'^suinng 

&vfildiliq Crit;l^j.snL-Si_gj£iD&aTnng Lanoii^g^ — 

Eventually, every teacher experiences students who fail to meet the 
^f*^"^'^ o'' behavioral standards. Criticizing or demeaning 
students for these failures, however, is the surest way to undermine a 

S^u «ffK ^'^^f^'o^J Pcot^m that do anse should be 

dealt With m a swift and logical manner, making it clear that the 
behavior is inappropriate. The student, however, should not feel 
personally diminished or belittled by the t%4cher's actions. Demeaning 
teacher behavior invariably leads to lack of student trust and a 
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recuction of acaoemic nsi^-taicing. Stuaents vno are unwilling to taKe 
acaoeraic ris<s learn very little. 

SUMMARY 

The focus of this paper has oeen on the prevention of oehavior problems 
through classroom management. There are many theorists who have written 
on effective ways of dealing with stuoents who present serious behavior 
challenges to eoicators. The intent here» however, was to emphasise 
what teachers can do to keep many behavior prooi^BS from occurring in 
the first place. The icey elements discussed are presented in outline 
form. 

I. Organisation of classroom elec^nts 

A. Physical arrangement of the classroom 

B. Consistent schecftxling of classroom events 

C. Procedures to handle classroom routines 

D. Rules for classroom behavior 

II. Anticipatfon and re-direction of stuoent oehavior 
h. Lesson planning and delivery 

B. Specific teacher behaviors 

1. Movement and proximity 

2. Interference and signaling 

3. Use of humor 

C. Snowleoge of individual student behavior patterns 

III. Positive interactions with students 

A. Creating involvement and success 

B. The of encouragement instead of praise 

C. Avoiding criticism and demeaning ^lan^id^ 
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Clearing House. v56 n3 p109-11 Nov 1982 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL 
(055) 

Journal Announcement: CIJAPR83 

Sets forth guidelines that teachers can use In dealing with 
•difflcurt" students. (FL) 

Descriptors: ♦Behavior Problems; ♦Classroom Techniques; 
♦Discipline; Elementary Secondary Education; ♦Student Teacher 
Relationship; ♦Teacher Role 



EJ257253 SP511485 

Disciplinary Strategies. 

Talent, Barbara K. ; Busch. Suzanne G. 
Today's Education, v71 n1 p38-41 Feb-Mar 1982 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); PROJECT DESCRIPTION 
(141); TEACHING GUIDE (052) 
Journal Announcement: CIJMAY82 

Practical techniques for the teacher to help the child deal 
with behavior problems and learn to establish self-control 
Include: (1) positive reinforcement; (2) Ignoring unpleasant 
behavior; and (3) setting realistic short-term goals. Methods 
for helping the student to develop better work habits and for 
squelching disruptive behavior are described. (JN) 

Descriptors: ♦Behavior Modification; ♦Behavior Problems; 
♦Classroom Techniques; ♦Discipline; ♦Discipline Problems; 
Elementary Secondary Education; ♦Positive Reinforcement; Self 
Control; Student Behavior 



EJ249600 CE511243 

ThetM: Student ManagesNmt. 

Mccracken, J. David; And Others 

Agricultural Education Magazine, v54 n3 p4-13 Sep 1981 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); POSITION PAPFR (120) 
Journal Announcement: CIJDEC81 

Eight theme articles discuss discipline In the classroom. 
Including a definition of student management, ways to 
recognize and ward off problems, and how to cope. (JOW) 

Descriptors: Agricultural Education; ♦Behavior Problems; 
♦Classroom Environment; ♦Classroom Techniques; ♦Discipline 
Policy; ♦Dificlpl Ine Problems; Vocational Education 



EJ267686 SP511980 

TNi Loving Tttaehfiir's Guide to Disclpllna. 

Modick, Jean 



tKlL Instructor, v92 n2 p66-68,70 Sep 1932 QP 
MM WffiMH Available from : Reprint: UMI f^f^ ^l C j^^? 
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E0238002 AA532620 

A Flip sicte Look at S«1f -Concopt* 
Rhoades. Sylvia L.; Strickland, Ben 
Clearing House, v54 n4 p158-59 Doc 1980 
Available frora: Reprint: UHI 
Languago: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); POSITION PAPER (120): 
TEACHING GUIDE (052) 

Journal Announcement: CIJMAY81 

The authors assert that, to promote student sel f -concept , a 
toacher must develop a positive mental Image of each child. 
They point out positive qualities that teachers may look for 
and react to in four types of "problem" students: the clown, 
the bully, the nltplcker. and the doormat. (SJL) 

Descriptors: *Behavlor Problems; Classroom Techniques; 
Elementary Secondary Education; ^Positive Reinforcement; *Self 
Concept; ♦Student Characteristics; Teacher Attitudes; ^Teacher 
Response; Teacher Role 



EJ233443 AA53^.288 

Chlldrm with Short Fuses. 

Harris. Merrll 

Instructor, v90 n4 p52-54 Nov 1980 
Available from: Reprint: UHI 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); TEACHING GUIDE (052): 
NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (055) 
Journal Announcement: CIJMARBI 

This article offers advice to the classroom teacher for 
dealing with a child subject to explosive temper tantrums. It 
discusses why such outbursts may occur; gives a sequence for 
controlling the tantrum and calming the child; and considers 
long-term methods for helping the child curb anger and 
aggression. (SJL) 

Descriptors: ♦Aggression; ♦Behavior Problems; Classroom 
Techniques; ♦Discipline; Elementary Education; ♦Intervention; 
♦Personality Problems; Teacher Role; Violence 



EJ 199 136 AA529526 
Classroooi Manssemant: A Microcosis) of Good Govcimetent, 
DeNltto, John F.; Gufford, Joseph L., Jr. 
Clearing House, v52 n6 p263-64 Feb 1979 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: ENGLISH 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); POSITION PAPER (120) 
Journal Announcement: CIJAUG79 

The goal of classroom management, 1 ik© govemont, is to 
create and maintain an environment which protects and advances 
Individuals. Creating such a classroom environment Involves 
trust between teacher and students, a conviction that 
misbehavior Is relative, and student participation in finding 
alternatives for disruptive conduct. (Author/SJL) 

Descriptors: ♦Behavior Problems; Classroom Environment; 
♦Classroom Techniques; Democratic Values; ♦Discipline Policy; 
Elementary Secondary Education; Individual Power: ♦Self 
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Control; ♦Student Participation; Student Teacher Relationship 



EJ167272 CG5 12967 

Rejnstatowent as a Method to Xncraaso the Effectiveness of 
discipline In the School or Home 
Karpowltz, Dennis H. 

Journal of School Psychology. 15, 3, 230-237 F 1977 
Available from: Reprint Available (See p. vll): UMI 
Language: ENGLISH 
Journal Ann^v^ncement : CIJE197B 

The results of this study suggest a practical alternative to 
Increase the effectiveness of discipline in the home and 
school. Parents and teacher might well rehearse (reinstate) 
with the child the transgression sequence lust prnr to the 
discipline. (Author) 

Descriptors: Behavioral Science Research; ♦Behavior Change; 
♦Behavior Patterns; ♦Behavior Problems; Classroom Techniques: 
•Discipline: Ptinlshment; Research Projects; •Self control- 
Verbal Communication 

Identifiers: •Reinstatement 



60299724 EC211003 
OTOr«a«lr^Talklng-Out and Xnereating AcadtMlc Bahn-lor In a 

Dooley, Oonna M, ; Schoen, Sharon F. 

1988 

lip. 

EORS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
Language: English 

Document Type: RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Pennsylvania 
Jcurnal Announcement: RIEMAR89 

Toe study at teis^jted to decrease the talklng-out behavior and 
increase the pre-wrltlng skills of a 7-yGar-old educable 
mentally retarded boy ir . special school for children with 
orthopedic handicaps. Differential reinforcement of other 
(DRO) behaviors was used durtng SO minutes a day four times a 
week. Appropriate behaviors of the subjects and other students 
in the class were reinforced with praise. All inappropriate 
behaviors were Ignored, a program of decreasing assistance 
moving from physical guidance to verbal prompts to no cues was 
used to Increase the pre-wrltlng behavior. Each successful 
at tempt at any phase of the cu 1 ng was pra 1 sed . The 
Intervention resulted in decreasing talklng-out behavior from 
T^'^^ ""^ Increasing pre-wrltlng behaviors from B% to 

100%. (DB) 

Descriptors: ♦Behavior Modification; ♦Behavior Problems; 
Classroom Techniques; Discipline; ♦Mild Mental Retardation- 
♦Multiple Olsabll Itles; Positive Reinforcement; Primary 
Education; Time on Task; Writing Instruction ^ 

Identifiers: ♦Differential Reinforcement of Other 'Behaviors 
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E0293294 EC202493 

Setting Limits; Tips for Teachsrs of Young Children. Project 
Enllghtmnent. 

Johnston , Lynno; And Others 

Wake County Public School System, Raleigh, N.C. 
1984 

16p.; For related documents, see EC 202 488-497. 
Available from: Project Enlightenment, 501 S. Boylan Ave., 
Raleigh, NO 27603 ($2.00). 

EDRS Price - MF01 Plus Postage. PC Not Available from EORS. 
Language : Engl 1 sh 

Documsnt Type: TEACHING GUIDE (052) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; North Carolina 
Journal Announcement: RIESEP88 
Target Audience: Teachers; Practitioners 

This pamphtet presents a series of tips for teachers to use 
In establishing classroom discipline. The first 11 tips 
provide guidance for the teacher in the use of language to 
maintain discipline: (1) be specific and clear; (2} be simple, 
brief, and to the point; (3) state directions positively; (4) 
use hard-line phrases selectiveHy; (5) offer alternatives for 
unacceptable behavior: (6) replace threats with clear 
expectations and consequences; (7) el iminate questions you 
really don't mean to ask; (8) avoid labeling; (9) avoid 
ambivalent words; (10) replace authoritarian words; and (1^) 
offer Choices. Additional sMggestions concerning limit setting 
and timing are also of tiered which include establishing 
routines, pointing out the sequence of activities, allowing 
time for transition from one activity to anothrsr, recognizing 
that It can be hard for children to stop an activity, and 
preparing children for new situations. (VW) 

Descriptors: ^Behavior Problems; ♦Classroom Communication; 
•Classroom Techniques; ^Discipline; Elementary Education; 
Guidelines; ^Student Behavior; Teacher Response; *Teacher 
Student Re)ationship 

ED292764 SP029968 

Pro-Service Te^chers^ Perceptions of Discipline Problectts end 
Methods of Kanaging Disruptive Student Behavior. 

Page, Fred M. , Jr.; And Others 

Nov 1987 

17p.; Paper ^presented at the Annual Meeting of the Mid-South 
Educational Research Association (Mobile, AL, November 11-13, 
1987). 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
Language: English 

Document Type: CONFERENCE PAPER (150); RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Georgia 
Journal Announcement: RIEAUG88 

Two primary objectives wore served In this study. 
Perceptions' were identified for preservice teachers relative 
to: (1) the kinds of discipline problems with which public 

i 4^ schools are confronted; and (2) the frequency utilization of a 

i|- PI 1^- variety of methods of managing student behavior. A secondary 
tl>JL oWectivo was to identify significant differences in 
MMlffffimin perceptions categorized on the basis of academic ma J or , 



cumulative grade point average, sex, and stage In preservice 
preporat 1 on . The f 1 rst of two quest 1 onna Ires el 1 c 1 ted 
Information on academic preparation, career plans, personal 
data, and Interest In teaching as well as perceptions of 
discipline problems and methods for managing student behavior. 
Respondents were also asked to rate 24 discipline problems In 
terms of frequency of occurrence, and the most effective 
methods of managing behavior. Among the most frequently 
observed breaches of decorum In the classroom were excessive 
talking. Inattention, and failure to complete assignments. 
Most frequent methods of classroom control were verbal 
emphasis upon behavior limits, and positive reinforcement of 
good behavior. Statistical data obtained from the 
questionnaires are presented In tables. (JD) 

Descriptors: •Behavior Problems; Classroom Environment; 
•Classroom Techniques; *Disc1plino Problems; Education Majors 
Higher Education; 'Opinions; Preservice Teacher Education; 
•Student Behavior 

Identifiers: *Teacher Candidates 
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Preparing Teachers for Classroon ManageMnt Decisions Using 
Simulated opm-Ended Video Vignettes. 

Smith, Oennie L.; Benavides, Otto 

19 Feb 1988 

lip.; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (New Orleans. 
LA, February 17-20, 1988). 

EDRS Price - MFOi/PCOi Plus Postage. 

Language: English 

Document Type: CONFERENCE PAPER (150); PROJECT DESCRIPTION 
(141) 

Geographic Source: U.S.; Tennessee 
Journal Announcement: R*EJUN88 

A description Is given of the Classroom Management Decision 
Point Series, a training tool that provides an opportunity for 
teachers to practice making decisions concerning incidents In 
elementary and secondary classrooms. This tool may be used in 
workshop groups or placed in a media center for students to 
complete the decision making response forms on an individual 
basis. Open-ended vignettes are presented in a simulation 
format ending at a decision point requiring the viewer to 
determine a course of action that would maintain an effective 
1 earn 1 ng env 1 ronment . I nc 1 uded 1 n the descr 1 p 1 1 on Is an 
overview of the vignette topics as well as guide for the 
feci 1 Itator of a workshop. A decision making model Is 
outlined, providing a step-by-step guide that may be used to 
determine an appropriate strategy for dealing with a 
disruptive classroom situation. A synthesis of some of the 
more important Ideas and research relative to classroom 
management Is Included. (JD) 

Descriptors: •Behrvior Problems; •Classroom Techniques; 
Discipline; ^Educational Media; Elementary Secondary Education 
i ^Simulation; Teacher Effectiveness; *Videotape Recordings; 
(cent, next page) 
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E0289138 CG020405 

Theoretical OrfGntatlons of Intervention strategies and 
Percal ved Acceptabi 1 1 ty . 

Hall, Cathy W.; Wahrman, Elizabeth 
Mar 1987 

17p.; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Natlona. 
Association of School Psychologists (19th, New Orleans, LA. 
March 4-8, 1987). 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

Languago: English 

Document Typo: RESEARCH REPORT (143); CONFERENCE PAPER (150) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; North Carolina 
Journal Announcement: RIEMAY88 

Two research projects were conducted to assess the 
relationship between teachers' views on the acceptability of 
Intervention strategies for dealing with behavior problems and 
their classroom use of such Interventions. One study with 
student teachers (N«72) investigated acting-out and passive 
behavior problems and the acceptability of behavioral, 
humanistic, and pragmatic Interventions. The second study 
conducted with regular education teachers (N»72) included the 
acting out behavior problem and the acceptability of the three 
Interventions. The ratings of the Interventions Indicated that 
both student teachers and regular education teachers viewed 
the humanistic and behavioral approaches as being the most 
acceptable and the pragmatic approach as being the loast 
acceptable, in terras of classroom use, there were significant 
positive correlations among acceptability ratings of the three 
Intervention types and student teacher self -reported use of 
these three types of Intervention. With regular education 
teachers, there was a significant positive correlation between 
the ratings of the behavioral intervention an^i self -reported 
use of behavioral interventions within the classroom. Neither 
the pragmatic nor the humanistic ratings correlated with 
self-reported classoora use for the regular education teachers 
(Author/N3) 

Oescriptors: *Behavlor Problems; *Classroom Techniques; 
*01sc1pl1ne; Elementary Secondary Education; »Stud8nt Behavior 
; Student Teachers; »Teacher Attitudes; »Teachar Behavior; 
Teachers 
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Assertive Disofplins and Research. 

earrett, Elden R. 

[1985 

13p. 

EORS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
Language: English 

Document Typo: PROJECT DESCRIPTION (141) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Texas 
Journal Announcement: RIEAPR88 

Asstrtive Disciptino is an outgrowth of Center and 
Associa tes^ professional efforts in both working directly with 
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children with behavior problemj* and consulting with teachers 
on how to aeal effectively with such children. Assertive 
D sc p ine is an in-depth approach to classroom and school 
discipline. Lee and Karlene Canter first published "Assertive 
Oiscipline: A Take Charge Approach for Today's Educator" in 
1976. Over the past decade. Canter and Associates have trained 
over 500,000 teachers in this corapetency-based approach to 
classroom management. Opspite Assertive Discipline's 
popu 1 ar 1 ty with teachers and 1 ts acceptance by school 
districts across the nation, there are educators who express 
concerns and doubts about the approach and its effect ivoness. 
Some of those educators have asked the followinc- questions- 
"Does Assertive Oiscipline have a sound research base?- and 
Has Assertive Discipline been researched as to its 
effectiveness?" This article is intended to answer those 
quest 1 ons . ( Au t hor/ JD ) 

Oescr 1 p tors : * Assert 1 veness ; *Behav lor Mod 1 f 1 cat ion ; 
♦Behavior Problems; *Classroom Techniques; *D1sc1pl1ne- 
blementary Secondary Education; Positive Reinforcement 
Identifiers: *As8ert1ve Discipline 



E0285293 EA019657 

Zfl^roving Eleaisntary School students' Bus Behavior throuoh a 
Driver and Student Training Progrea, 
Richardson, Donald K. 
1986 

13Sp. ; Ed.D. Practicura Report, Nova University. 
EORS Price - MF01/PC06 Plus Postage. 
Language: English 

Document Type: RESEARCH REPORT (143); PRACTICUM PAPER (043) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Florida 
Journal Announcement: RIEJAN88 

Target Audience: Administrators; Researchers; Practitioners 
This practicura report analyzes a driver and student training 
program developed at an elementary school to improve students' 
bus conduct. Seventy percent of students require 
transportation by school bus. Except for chronic bus 
misconduct, diocipl ine has not been a school concern, it was 
hypothesized that the lack of a comprehensive program 
addressing conduct improvement primarily accounted for the 
problem. This was supported by studies showing Improvement 
with classroom student trcining. The practicum's goals were as 
follows: (1) to reduce the number of bus misconduct referrals 
from tlie previous year; (2) to increase bus driver utilization 
of effective strategies in behavior management and bus patrol; 
and (3) to develop student awareness (in grades 4-6) of the 
link between bus conduct and safety. The school Implemented 
tr a 1 n 1 ng programs for dr 1 vers and for students dur 1 ng 
classroom sessions with teachers. Results, which were 
evaluated by referral records and surveys of drivers and 
students. Include the following: (1) bus referrals decreased 
depending on infraction, by SO percent to 61 percent--a 
substantial improvement in student behavior; (2) the majority 
of drivers surveyed correctly identified the effective 
(cent, next page) 
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strategies discussed In training; and (3) 80 percent of 
students correctly Identified ridership responsibilities. 
Teachers, who valued including the training In claasrooras, 
pl^x)ned on continuation. Conduct improveaent is attributed to 
participants' sense of Involvenent in the solution process. 
The report concludes with recomaendatlons for eleraentary 
schools and with further prcgras plans. Appendices provide 
survey instruments and an IrRplementation calendar. (COH) 

Descriptors: *Behav1or Problems; Change Strategies; 
Discipline; ♦Driver Education; Elementary Education; 
Participation; Problem Solving; Program Development; Program 
Effectiveness; *Safoty Education; *School Buses; School 
Surveys; ♦Student Improveaent; Student Responsibility; Student 
School Relationship; Teacher Student Relationship; ♦Training 
Methods 

Identifiers: ♦Bus Drivers 



ED281321# EA019399 

Solving Dfscfplino Prob1«o: strategfos for Classroom 
T«ach«rs. Secortd Edition. 

Wolfgang, Charles H. ; Gllckman, Carl D. 

1986 

330p.; Supersedes first edition, ED 216.788. 
Report No. : I5BN-0-205-0a630-6 

Available from: SalQS, Allyn and Bacon, Longwood Division, 7 
Wells Avenue, Newton» MA 02159 (order Code H86309; $29.95- 
quantity discounts). ' 

Docupient Not Available from EDRS. 

Language: English 

Document Typa: BDDK (010); TEACHING GUIDE (052) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Massachusetts 
Journal Announcement: RIESEPB7 
Target Audience: Teachers; Practitioners 

Teachers need to realize that they are the true 
professionals holding the real potjer for taking discipline 
actions In the classroom. This book offers a con^rehenslve 
resource guide of strategies, procedures, and possible 
actions. After an Introductory chapter (i), section I deals 
with teacher beliefs on discipline In these chapters: (2) 
"Beyond Theory to Classroom Practice"; (3) "The Supportive 
Model: Gordon's Teacher Effectiveness Tralnlr^'"; (4) "The 
CofWBunlcatlon Model: Berna and Harris's '.Vansactlonal 
Analysis"; (5) "The Valuing Model: Raths and Simon's Values 
Clarification"; (6) "The Social Disclpl Ine Model of Rudolf 
Drelkurs"; (7) -The Reality Model of W1 1 1 lam Glasser'; (8) 
■The Behavior Modification Model"; (9) "The Assert Iveness 
Model of Lee and Marlene Canter"; (1) -The 
BehK'lorlsm/Punlshment Model of Engelraann and Dobson"; and 
(11) "Strengths and Limitations of Today's Teacher Student 
Interaction Models." Section II looks beyond models to 
professional decisions In th*ese chapters: (12) "Decision 
Making Based on an Eclectic Approach"; (13) "Decision Making 
Based on the Degree of Seriousness of Student Behavior"- (14) 
"Declclon Making Cased on Student Social Development"; and 
115) "Decision Making Based on a Professional Team Approach." 
Section III, on discipline and classroom management, includes 
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these chapters: (16) "Classroom Management: A Preventive 
Process"; and (17) "Conclusion: A Better Tomorrow." An 
appendix and index are Included. (WTH) 

Descriptors: Behaviorism; Behavior Modification; *Behav1or 
Problems; *ciassroora Techniques; Decision Making; *D1sc1pl1ne 
Eleixentary Secondary Education; Problem Children; Psychology: 
Social Developraent; *Student Behavior; Teacher Effectiveness; 
Teacher Role; *Teacher Student Relationship; Theories; 
Transactional Analysis 



ED275944 CG019476 

Dealing with Al»»r«a^ Behavior in the Classroosi. Fastback 
245. 

Romney, David M. 

Phi Delta Kappa Edi^catlonal Foundation, Bloomlngton, Ind. 

1986 

42p. 

Report No. : ISBN-0-87367-245-3 

Available from: Phi Delta Kappa Educational Foundation, 
Eighth and Union, Box 789, Bloomlngton, IN 47402 ($0.90; $0.75 
to Phi Delta Kappa members: quant 1y discounts). 

EDRS Price - HF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 

Language: English 

Document Type: GENERAL REPORT (140) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Indiana 
Journal Announcement: RIEAPR87 

This booklet discusses four of the more common classroom 
behavior disorders with which teachers must deal : 
hyperact 1 v 1 ty » ch 1 1 dhood depress 1 on , extreme shyness , and 
aggressive behavior. In the section on hyperactivity, three 
characteristics— excessive motor activity, Inattent Iveness, 
and 1 n^ul s 1 veness- -are 1 1 sted as const 1 tut 1 ng the 
hyperactivity syndrome. The term Attention Deficit Disorder Is 
e>tpla1ned. A case study of a hyperactive child is presented, 
assessment of hyperactivity Is discussed, causes of 
hyperactivity are considered, treatment is reviewed, and the 
prognosis for hyperactive children Is described. The section 
on childhood depression presents a case study of a depressed 
child and addresses the issues of assessment, causes of 
childhood depression, and Intervention strategies. Case 
stud 1 es , assessment techni ques , causes , and 1 ntervent 1 on 
strategies are also described for the disorders of extrer»e 
shyness and aggressive behavior. References are included. 
(Author/N8) 

Descriptors: ♦Aggression; ♦Behavior Problems; Children; 
♦Classroom Techniques; ♦Depresslo/t (Psychology); Discipline; 
Elementary Secondary Education; ♦Hyperact Ivlty; Student 
Behavior; Teacher Role 

Identifiers: ♦Shyness 
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Managing Disruptive Student BeTiavior In fteSult Basic 
EcSucatlon. Overview, eric Ol^st Ko. 54. 
Harrison, Cheryl 

ERIC Clear ;.)flhouse on Adult. Career, and Vocational 
Education, Coiuiebus, Ohio. 
1986 
3p. 

Sponsoring Agency: office of Educational Research and 
Iraprovement (ED), Washington, DC. 
Contract No.: 400-84-OOtl 
EDRS Price - KF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
Language: English 
DocWent Type: ERIC PRODUCT (071) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Ohio 
ilournaY Announcement: RIEJAN87 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

Disruptive behavior, which can range from tardiness to 
violence against classraates or staff reerabers, is a growing 
problem in adult basic education (ABE). Many feel that this is 
because ABE programs have begun serving young adults below the 
age of 18 who are quite different frora their wore mature 
classraates both psychologically and erect ionally. Five basic 
techniques that ABE instructors can use to miniralze cUssroora 
disruption In a positive manner are (1) communicating that the 
teacher is aware of everything occurring within the room; (2) 
demonstrating smoothness, both within a lesson and in 
transitions between iQssons; (3) altering groups frequently 
and holdir^ groups accountable for their own learning; (4) 
arousing challenges; and (5) providing seat work variety and 
challenge. The instructional ly effective program is not onl/ 
academically successful, but safe as well, and the key to an 
instructional ly effective school is a committed, active 
leader. ABE programs can chango in a way that limits 
disruptive student behavior. The commitment to change raust be 
headed by a strong academic and disciplinary leader* and staff 
cooperation is vital. Even if age segregation of students is 
not deemed necessary, educators must still be &.«nsitive to the 
different stages of adulthood and raust learn how to address 
the distinctive concerns of each age group of adult students 
served by a particular program. (KN) 

Descriptors: *Adult Basic Education; ^Adult Students; Age 
Differences; *Behavior Problems; »Classroom Techniques; 
Developmental Stages: ^Dlscipl ine; *Student Behavior; student 
Characteristics; Student Needs; Voung Adults 

Identifiers: *Disruptive Behavior; ERIC Digests 

ED271408/y SP027080 
Positive Behaviour Hanagecant. A Manual for Teachers. 
Cheesman. Peter L.; Watts. Phil E. 
1985 
164p. 

Report No.: ISBN-0-89397-228-2 
Available from; Nichols Publishing Co. 
New York. NY 10023 ($14.50). 

DocuJPont Not Available from EDRS. 
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Language: English 

nrc2nVS^?L /I^?' NDN-CLASSRDDM MATERIAL (055); PROJECT 
UcoCRlPTIuN ( 1 4 1 i 

Geographic Source: U.S.; New York 

Journal Announcement: RIENDV86 

This book was written with the aim of helping teachers deal 
with those behavior problems which are commonly encountered in 
the classroom and around the school. Part 1 discusses the 
background to behavior problems, psychological approaches to 
problem behavior, and factors affecting behavior. The 
assessment of behavior problems is the topic of Part 2 
Suggestions arc made on describing behavior, observing and 
measuring behavior, and chi .sing ways to modify behavior. In 
part 3, intervention strategies are described. The final part 
considers practical ways m which positive behavior management 
may be put into effect. A step-by-step guide is provided in 
the form of an assessment chart or intervention chart to 
enable a teacher to design a behavior management program. Each 
chapter contains all the practical information necessary for 
the con^letion of a cell in either the assessment chart or the 
intervention chart. The appropriate chart is given at the 
beginning of each chapter and the cell with which it is 
concerned is indicated. (JD) 

Descriptors: *Behavior Change: Behavior Patterns; *Behavior 
Problems; *Change Strategies; Classroom Techniques; Elementary 
Secondary Educat ion; *Pos 1 1 1 ve Re i nf orceraent ; *S tudent 
Behavior 
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Testing the Classroom Troi^leshootlng Model. 
Pajak, Edward F.; Tillman, Murray H. 
Feb 1984 

22p.: Paper presented at the Eastern educational Research 
Association (West Palm Beach, FL, February 9-12 1984) 
EDRS Price - MFOi/PCOl Plus Postage. 
' Language: Engl ish 
Document Type: RESEARCH REPORT (143); CONFERENCE PAPER (15o) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Georgia 
Journal Announcement: RIEAPR85 

A •troubleshooting* model was designed to aid individual 
teachers in i^olving behavioral problems in the classroom. The 
model focused on c lUdent behavior for problem Uent if icat ion- 
on t eacher behav 1 or for causa 1 ana 1 ys 1 s ; and on teacher 
behavior for solution proposals. To examine how readily the 
model can be understood, appl led, and integrated into 
teachers' ex<r.t1ng ways of identifying and solving classroom 
problems, twc questions were addressed: (1) How readily do 
teachers learr. the components or a troubleshooting model via. a 
guided design approach? and (2) Is the language used by the 
model consistent with the language used by teachers? 
Forty-five teachers, first individually and then in groups, 
identified problems they perceived in a transcript of a high 
school mathematics class. While the group exercise was seen as 
an effective tool for having teachers explore the 
(cent, next page) 
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troubleshooting model, data obtained dealt only with how 
teachers modify attention to teacher and student behavior 
within the context of a given classroom problem. Appendices 
Include a descriptive summary of participant characteristics, 
a sample of the exercise used In testing the model, and 
before-and-af ter differences in participants' attitudes toward 
solving classroom problems. (JO) 

Oescrlptors: *Behav1or Problems; Classroom Research; 
Classroom Techniques; Discipline; Elementary Seconciary 
Education; *Neods Assessment; *Problem Solving; *Student 
Behavior; »Teacher Behavior; Teacher Student Relationship 
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A Bluoprfnt for Classroon Dlscfplfrw. Action Kit #3. 

American Education Coalition, Washington, DC. 

Oct 1983 

67p. 

Available from: Publication Sales, American Education 
Coalition, 721 Second Street, N.W., Washington, DC 20002 
($5.00). 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC03 Plus Postage. 
Language: English 

Document Type: NOr^-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (055) 
Geographic Source: U.S. ; District of Columbia 
Uournal Announcement: RIEAPR85 
Target Audience: Practitioners; Parents 

Discipline is o&5C!>t^^l to oual ity education. A blueprint 
for classroom discipline is presented that is designed to 
restore discipline in the classroom. The plan calls for the 
participation and cooperation of parents, teachers, 
administrators, the school board, and the students. The plan 
is based on principles such as: (1) school administrators must 
take appropriate disciplinary action. Including suspension or 
expulsion of disruptive students, so that other students will 
not be deprived of a quality education; and (2) parents are 
primarily responsible for instilling discipline in their 
children and should cooperate with school administrators and 
teachers in maintaining firm discipline. A question and answer 
format is used to explain the background for increased 
problems in school diffcipline and the actions that should be 
taken to Improve the school environment. Suggested 
disciplinary actions differ for the elementary and high school 
levels. Over half of the publication consists of attachments, 
including articles from two magazines and one newspaper about 
discipline problems; a model for state legislation on school 
discipline policy; and a handbook, "Student Rights 6 
Responsibilities with Staff Implementation Guidel ines, * from 
Montgomery County Public Schools, Rockville, Maryland. (MLr) 

Descriptors: *Behav1or Problems; *Behavior Standards; 
♦Classroom Techniques; Corporal Punishment; *Discipl ipe; 
♦Discipline Policy; Due Process; Educational Environment; 
^ Educational Policy; Elementary Secondary Education; One Parent 
Q Family; Parent School Relationship; *Student Behavior; Student 
I f p Responsibil ity; Student Rights; Suspension 
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Any Teacher Can Practical Strategies for Effective Classroom 
Managessant . 

Carson, UoanC; Carson, Peter 

1984 

222P. 

Report No.: ISBN-0-398-04867-3 

Available from: Charles C. Thomas, 2600 S. First Street, 
Springfield, XL 62717 ($19.50). 
Document Not Available from EDRS. 
Language: English 

Document Type: NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (055); POSITION PAPER 
(120); BOOK (OiO) 

Geographic Source: U.S.; Illinois 
Journal Announcement: RIEMAY84 
Target Audience: Teachers 

Utilizing a behavioral approach to classroom management, 
this book provides effect ive methods for preventing and 
remediating stjjdent misbehaviors. These tested and proven 
managaTtent strategies are highlighted with actual case studies 
of behavior problems involving average and exceptional 
stude.nts from elementary and secondary settings. Teacher, 
administrator, and parent behaviors; management of various 
school environmental factors; problems associated with 
over-reliance on punishment; and related legal, ethical, and 
humanitarian considerations are detailed. Sections are 
Included on becoming an effective classroom manager, 
preventing behavior problems, and applying behavior management 
strategies to manage classroom behavior. (UD) 

Descriptors: Administrator Role; ^Behavior Problems; 
Classroom Environment; *Classroom Techniques; *D1sc1pline; 
Elementary Secondary Education; Legal Responsibility; Negative 
Reinforcement; Positive Reinforcement; Student Behavior; 
Student Motivation; *Teacher Behavior; *Teacher Effectiveness 
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Controlling Xnstruction&l Settlr^s. Instructor Training 
Module #8. 

Rice, Eric; Hughes, James H. 

Conserve, Inc., Raleigh, N.C. 

1982 

27p.; For related documents, see CE 035 315-335. 
Sponsoring Agency: Office of Vocational and Adult Education 
(ED), Washington, DC. 

Contract No.: 300-80-0937 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 

Language: English 

Document Type: TEACHING GUIDE (052) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; North Carolina 
Journal Announcement: RIEAUG83 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

Part of a series of instructor training. modules on related 
subjects instruction for apprentices, this booklet deals with 
controlling instructional settings. The first chapter consists 

(cont. next page) _ 4o 
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of an outline of the scope and content of the instructor 
tsfalnlng modules as well as a self -assessment pretest. Covered 
in the module are establishing and explaining expectations and 
ru1et» for behavior, maintaining control in an atmosphere that 
is conducive to learning, and handling disruptive behavior and 
conflict actively and appropriately. Each chapter contains an 
Introduction and objectives, a discussion of when and why to 
use the particular skill under discussion, guidelines for 
using the skill, an example, additional information, and 
self -test e'<erc1se8. Appended to the booklet are answers to 
sQlf-tost e.xercisos, a posttest, and answers to the posttest. 
(WN) 

Descriptors; *Apprent1ce8hips; *Behavior Problems; Behavior 
Standards; «Cla83room Techniques; *Di8cipline; *Disc1pline 
Problems; inservlce Teacher Education; Post secondary Education 
; Student Teacher Relationship 

ED225967 SP021730 

A Cognitive Ethnography and Quantification of a First Grade 
Teacher's Salections of Strategies to Manage Students. 
Pittman, Sherry I. 
Jan 1983 

39p.; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Southwest 
Educational Research Association (Houston, TX, January 27-29, 
1983). 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
Language: English 

Document Type: CONFERENCE PAPER (150); RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Texas 
Journal Announcement: RXEJUN83 

Results of an ethnographic study indicate that one 
elomentary school teacher's management plan reflects 
Intaraction between teaching goals, strategies which are 
hierarchically arranged, and the selection criteria she 
considers relevant. Selection criteria include teacher beliefs 
about the student's personality, the student's level of 
required supervision, the relative intentiality and 
disrupt iveness of the student's behavior, if the student's 
behavior is Isolated or repeated, and if the student's 
behavior Is improving, once all the possibilities for action 
are considered, a repertoire of management strategies is 
produced reflecting the teacher's goals and beliefs. A 
technique for testing the data indicates an accuracy rate of 
92 percent for predi ct 1 ng the teacher ' s sel ect ions of 
management strategies during another school year. Results 
suggest that, if a teacher has a plan in mind, it Is possible 
to select management strategies during interactive teaching 
with student outcomes in mind. (Author/UO) 

. Oescriptors: ♦Behavior Problems; Classroom Comn-inication; 
•Classroom Techniques; ^Cognitive Processes: oecislon luiaking; 
♦Oiscipline; Elementary Education: Elementary School Teachers 
Ethnography; Grade 1; Planning; Student Behavior; Student 
Characteristics: Student Teachar Relationship; «Teacher 
Attitudes; *Teacher Response 
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Behavior Manageaent . A Conpetency-Based Manual for 
In-Service Training. In-Service Teachar Trainino for 
Mainstreaming Series. 

Fagen, Stanley A.; Hill, Ueffery M. 

1977 

299p. 

Sponsoring Agency: office of Education (OHEW), Washington, 

o.c. 

Available from: Psychoeducational Resources, inc., P. 0. Box 
306, Burtonsvllle, MO 20866 ($18.00). 
Oocument Not Available from EORS. 
Language: English 

Oocument Type: NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (055); BOOK (01C) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Maryland 
Journal Announcement: RIEMAY83 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

This manual is designed to train teachers to prevent and 
cope with disruptive student behavior. The focus is on dealing 
with mainstreamed students with special emotional needs. The 
manual's six modules can be used by instructors with a general 
competence in special education. The first module explores 
behavior values, standards and limits. Module 2 Introduces 
three educational approaches to |ij*oblem behavior: 
understanding the organic causes of learning problems, 
realizing the influences of feeling and attitudes on learning 
problems, and behavior modification. The third module focuses 
on specific strategies which may be used to reinforce 
established behavior standards and limits. Module 4 Introduces 
methods for teaching children how to cope with frustration and 
conflict. In the fifth module, methods for early intervention 
in disruptive student behavior are presented. The sixth module 
offers guidelines for teachers in crisis intervention, 
focusing on specific incidents as starting points for helping 
students to see and resolve personal problems. Interviewing 
and counseling techniques are demonstrated. Each module 
contains an overview of the module topic; objectives to be 
mastered; an instructional unit guide to be used by the 
Instructor as a lesson plan; and lists of instructional 
materials, tasks which must be completed to show mastery of 
the module objectives, and supplemental readings. (JO) 

Oescr ipt ors : *Behav 1 or Mod 1 f 1 cat 1 on ; ♦Bohav 1 or Prob 1 ems ; 
*C 1 assr oom Techni ques ; Counsel i ng Techn 1 ques ; Crisis 
Intervention; «01sc1pl ine; Elementary Secondary Education; 
Inservlce Teacher Education; Mainstreaming; *Soc1al 
Reinforcement; Student Behavior; Student Needs; Student 
Teacher Relationship; Teacher Attitudes; *Teacher Response 

E02 19468 U0022449 

Bridging the Culture Qap in Inner-City Schools: A Summary 
and Critique of the Approach of Herbert Foster in "Ribbin' , H 
Jivin' and Playin' the Dozens." *0\J 

Wilbanks, Will lam 

1 Uun 1982 

(cent, next page) 
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14p.; In: Woods, Sandra, Ed.; Samuda, Ronald, Ed. 
Perspectives in Imialgrant and Minority Education. Washington, 
O.C.. University Press of America, 1982. Paper presented at 
Perspectives on Urban Education: An Invitational Symposium 
(North Miami, FL, June 1, 19B2). 

EDr<S Price - I^FOI/PCOI Plus (>caxage. 

Lfi nguage : E ng 1 1 sh 

Ducuflient Type: POSITION PAPER (120); GENERAL REPORT (140); 
CONF£RENCE PAPER (150) 

Geographic Source: U.S.; Florida 
Journal Announcement: RIE0EC82 

In this paper, William Wllbanks discusses Herbert Fos :er ? 
"Ribbin', Jivin', and Playin' the Dozens," a book oii the 
relationship betv.ian Inner city youth and their teachers. The 
book's title derives from three types of games often playel in 
tha classroom: ribbing, a verbal game of taunting o\her 
students or the teacher; Jiving, which Involves raanlpulat.ve 
techniques to protect oneself from trouble; and playing the 
dozens. In which contestants insult one another until one 
gives up or resorts to violence. According to Wllbanks, 
Poster's thesis is that In inner-city schools there Is a 
culture gap between largely black, lower class youth and their 
largely white, middle-class teachers. Students, behaving 
according to the rules of their streetcorner subculture, 
constantly play games to test teachers who misinterpret tha 
games as forms of disruptive behavior. Hence, Foster 
maintains, educational failure Is largely due to teachers' 
Inability to understand the students' subculture. Wllbanks 
criticizes Foster as being rather too critical of the teacher, 
and as having neglected the students' role In understanding 
the teachers' perspectives. Moreover, Wllbanks notes that 
several of Foster's statements are Insufficiently explained. 
Nevertheless, Wllbanks finds Foster's points valuable in 
urKior standing not only inner-city students but also criminals 
anc* prisoners who play similar games. (Author/MJL) 

Descriptors: *Behavlor Problems; *Black Youth; *Cult»jral 
Differences; Discipline; Elementary Secondary K<juce.t1on; 
Females; *Games; Inner City; Males; Prisoners; Social 
Influences; *Student Teacher Relationship; *Subcultures; 
Teacher Attitudes; Whites 

Identifiers: *Foster (Herbert) 
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Maintaining Effective Classroom Control In Vocational 
Education. 

Gowen, Blannle E., Ed.; McCracken, 0. David 

Mississippi Research and Curriculum Unit for Vocational and 
Technical Education, State Col lege. ; Mississippi State Univ., 
Mississippi State. Dept. of Agricultural and Extension 
Education. 

Uun 1981 

64p.; For related documents see CE 031 687*-689. 
Sponsoring Agency: Mississippi State Dept. of Education, 
Jackson. Div. of Vocational and Technical Education. 
Contract No.: MSU-E-81-01 
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Language: English 

Document Type: NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (055) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Mississippi 
Journal Announcement: RIEAUG82 
Government: State 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

This handbook Is designed to assist vocational teachers In 
ma 1 nta 1 n 1 ng ef f ect 1 ve c 1 assroom and 1 abor ator y cent ro 1 • 
Following an Introduction to the topic, the Importance of 
effective control and teacher attitude are overvlewed. The 
third section offers definitions of discipline and "In loco 
parent Is*, a nerspect 1 ve on d1 sc Ipl 1 ne , and reasons for 
disruptive behavior. Section 4 first discusses 31 strategies 
for managing the classroom and laboratory. Facility 
organization, beginning the year, and problem awareness are 
briefly addressed. Discussion follows of corrective techniques 
for use In dealing with misbehavior. Including leave It alone, 
end the action, attend more fully, spell out directions, track 
the student's progress, withhold reinforcement, use suspense, 
use Individual conferences, and use volume. Corporal 
punishment Is address3d, and technlquas to avoid are 
described. A table of 20 cot..:}on discipline situations with 
three possible solutions each Is provided. The final section 
of the handbook summarizes seven theories of classroom 
discipline. Each one Is described and key Ideas and 
suggestions for Implementation are presented. The theories are 
managing the group; classroom awareness, student 
accountability. and group management; shaping desired 
behavior; addressing the situation with sane messages; good 
behavior comes from good choices; confronting mistaken goals; 
and assertively taking charge. References are appended. (VLB) 

Descriptors: *Behav1or Problems: *C1 assroom Techniques: 
Corporal Punishment; *D1sc1pl1ne; *D1sc1pl1ne Problems: 
Secondary Education; Teacher Attitudes; Theories; *Vocat1onal 
Educat ion 
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Oklahotta Child Developoent Associate (^irrfculum: Behavior 
and Guidance. Revised Edition. 

Loveless, Susan Catlett; And Others 

Okl ahoma Ch 1 1 d Development Assoc 1 ate Pol 1 cy Adv 1 sory 
Council, Midwest City.; Oscar Rose Junior .Col 1 . , Midwest City, 
Okla. 

Jen 1981 

93p. ; For related documents, see PS 012 513-524. 
Sponsoring Agency: Office of Child Development (DHEW). 
Washington, D.C. 

Grant No. : 0CD-6-C-15 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC04 Plus Postage. 

Language : Engl 1 sh 

Document Type: NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (055) 
Geographic Source: U.S.: Oklahoma 
Journal Announcement: RIEMAR82 
Target Audience: Practitioners 
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Guidance techniques for use with children are discussed In 
this set of training materials, part of an overall curriculum 
for Child Development Associate trainees. Topics presented 
Include the following: (1) principles of human behavior 
according to such theories as psychoanalysis, humanistic 
psychology, ano social learning theory; (2) common behavior 
problems in children, with a focus on types and severity of 
problems; (3) guidance In the child's early years, formulated 
around th& principles of affection, respect, help, and 
approval; (A) direct and indirect guidance techniques; (5) the 
ImportcrioO of self ^understanding on the part of teachers; and 
(6) reasons for failure of guidance techniques when 
environmental and/or personal factors are mismanaged. The 
object Ive'j of this curriculum guide are to enable trainees to 
distlngu/sh between accidents and misbehavior among 
prescnooUers, to select guidance techniques appropriate for 
the Indvldual child, to Identify problems requiring 
professional help, and to use a variety of positive guidance 
and discipline techniques. (Author/DB) 

Descriptors: Behavior; Behavior Modification; ♦Behavior 
Problems; *Ch11d Caregivers; Classroom Techniques; ^Competency 
Based Teacher Education; Discipline; Early Childhood Education 
; Individual Differences; Postsecondary Education; ♦Preschool 
Teachers; ♦Student Behavior; Studont* Teacher Relationship; 
♦Teacher Guidance 

Identifiers: ♦COA; Child Development Associate 
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Everybody's BuslnMs, A Book About School Olsofplfne, 

First. Joan Mccarty, Ed.; Mizell, M. Hayes, Ed. 

American Friends Service Committee, Columbia, S.C. 
Southeastern Public Education Program. 

1980 

227p. 

Available from: Southeastern Public Education Program, 1338 
Main St., Suite 501, Columbia, SC 29201 ($7.50). 
Document Not Available from EDRS. 
Language: Engl Ish 

Document Type: BOOK (010); PROJECT DESCRIPTION (141); 
POSITION PAPER (120) 

Geographic Source: U.S.; South Carolina 
;ournat Announcement: RIEJAN82 

Intended for those who want to reduce disruptive behavior In 
elementary and socondary schools, this book argues that 
children must be held responsible for their actions and 
prefers self-discipline to imposed discipline that evaporates 
when authority Is absent. Schools need to take greater 
Initiative In teaching students responsibility and giving them 
opportunities to exercise it. Parents, teachers, principals, 
students, school board members, and others concerned all have 
a role In teaching as well as modelling responsible behavior. 
To guide these jroups In their endeavors to Improve student 
discipline, th« ook provides a discussion of the causes, 
expectations, a ':holces involved in disclpl Ine problems; 
reviews case st. «s of nontradltlonal approaches that have 
succeeded, at least In part, in secondary and elementary 
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schools; and offers strategies for change and data collection 
techniques for local districts to use. A chronicle of the 
experiences of Richland School District #1, Columbia (South 
Carolina), in assessing the state of discipline In Its schools 
serves as an example for a discipline Improvement program and 
Includes recommendations and Instruments used for observation 
and analysis. The Disclpl Ine Pol Ides Needs Assessment 
Instrument, The Discipline Context Inventory, and an annotated 
resource list offer further alternatives to readers, (wo) 

Descriptors: ♦Behavior Problems; Case Studies; ♦Classroom 
Techniques; Data Analysts; Data Col lection; ♦Disclpl Ine; 
♦Discipline Policy; Elementary Secondary Education; Measures 
(Individuals); Nontradltlonal Education; Self Control 

Identifiers: ♦Richland School District t sc 

ED205439 SD013513 

Disclpl {no: The Problem of Vfolenca in School and Society. 

Jell nek, James John 

1981 

12p. 

Available from: College of Education, Arizona State 
University, Tempe, AZ 85287 ($5.00 paper copy, $10.00 cassette 
recording, 2S% discount for 10 or more). 

EDRS Price - MFOl/PCOl Plus Postage. 

t«:nguage: English 

Document Type: POSITION PAPER (120) 
Geographic Source: U.5-.; Arizona 
Journal Announcement: RIEDECSI 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

This monograph focuses on various approaches toward 
disciplining antisocial behavior. The author gives e 'dence to 
the failure of the widely used st Imulus-respc approach 
(I.e., punishing people when they are bacf and reWi^. ^ 
when they are good), and suggests how a new approach 
more successful In solving problems of crime and 
Yhls new disciplinary approach Is based on behav. 
perception psychology. The basic premise of this psyc 
that people are Internally motivated; that Is, t 
reorganize and redirect their behavior according rrN. 
and individual perceptions of reality. These percep*. and, 
consequently, behaviors based on the perceptions, are 
constantly changing as people try to make them coincide with 
the Image of the t^orld they carry In their ralnds. Several 
examples are pre3e^^^ed of case studies In which discipline 
based on behavior crvitrol perception psychology was used to 
solve altercations (a the classroom. In one case, a teacher 
chatted ^Ith an unruly student outside of class regarding h/s 
d1sre&/>i.ctful classroom behavior. She did not confront him In 
the uiass because she felt that his antisocial behavior was 
really Intended as a means of gaining stature among his peers 
and would very likely Increase If she publicly humiliated him. 
The conclusion Is that discipline based on behavior control 
perception psychology can help Individuals stop dissipating 
energy and retain more of the strength thoy need to 
(cont. next page) 
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comproralso, negotiate, and confirm their own and others' 
needs. A major implication of this psychology is that 
Individuals do not behave in an antisocial manner (and 
consequently, do not require discipline) when they feel that 
their needs are being net. (DB) 

Descriptors: *Antisocial Behavior; Behavioral Science 
Research; *Behavior Probloraa; Case Studies; Classroom 
Techniques; Crfrae; *Disc1pline; Educational Environment; 
Educational Psychology; Elementary Secondary Education; 
♦Intervention; Perception; Punishment; *Violence 
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Models to Prevent and Deal with Disruptive BehavlorCs) In 
the Classrooa: A Rovlew of tha Literature. 
Basualdo, Suzanne M. ; Basualdo, Eugenie A. 
1 1980 
76p. 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC04 Plus Postage. 
Language: English 

Document Type: REVIEW LITERATURE (070) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; New York 
Journal Announcement: RIE0CT81 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

This paper reports on approaches shown to be successful in 
preventing and dealing with disruptive behavior in the 
classroom. The studies on preventing classroom disruptions 
state "Ihat the best prevention is effective instruction, 
achieved through lending increased importance to teacher 
preparation programs that emphasize teaching content, 
curriculum development, and evaluation of Instruction. The 
modals concerned with managing classrom disciplinary problems 
are more numerous* and can be grouped into five categories: 
(1) teacher-centered; (2) analytic; (3) behavioristic; (4) 
student -centered; and (5) student-teacher interaction. Each 
method is described, and its variations are delineated. It is 
suggested that teachers and prospective teachars must conduct 
a self-analysis to deterreine the approach best suited to their 
personality. A teacher preparation program that provides 
future teachers with a variety of techniques for dealing with 
classroom behavior problems has tha greatest potential for 
producing teachers who can successfully manage the classroom 
environment and help those students with behavior problems. 

Descriptors: *BQhav1or Problems; Classroom Environfftent; 
♦Classroom Techniques; *Discipline; EW'^JA'^.lary Secondary 
Education; student Teacher Relationship; Teacher Behavior; 
Teacher Education; Teacher Effectiveness; *Teaching Skills 
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What Price Discipline? A Veteran Teacher's View. OSSC 
Bulletin Vol. 24. Ho. 4. 

^) Lundborg. R. Donald 

Oregon School Study Council, Eugene. 
Dec 1980 

23p. 
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Available from: Oregon School Study ••juncll. College of 
Education, University of Oregon, Euge , OR 97403 ($4.00; 
$3.00 if prepaid; 10% discount for 10 or more copies). 

EDRS Pr-ce - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

Language: English 

Document Type: POSITION PAPER (120); CLASSROOM MATERIAL 
(050) 

Geographic Source: U.S.; Oregon 
Journal Announcement: RIEUUL81 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

Teachers can improve classroom discipline in a number of 
ways. An objective grading system that is based on academic 
performance alone will assure students that they are being 
fairly graded* whether or not they are liked by the teacher. 
Discipline and self respect are related and hinge upon the 
perception in students that they aro learning something. This 
is accomplished by (1) providing students with a clear idea of 
what is expected of them; (2) using a variety of approacKtes; 
(3) actively engaging students in learning activities; (4) 
monitoring students' progress with tests; and (5) providing 
review. Smooth classroom routines will reduce friction between 
the teacher and students. Student classroom monitors may 
handle a variexy of tasks. Disorderly conduct should be 
referred to tha principal. A consistent system of handling 
minor disruptions "ihat allows for soma leeway is effective in 
reducing their frequency of occurrence. A teacher should 
exhibit a friendly, respectful attitude towards all students, 
resulting in the prevention of many potential disciplinary 
problems. (UEH) 

Descriptors: «Behavior Problems: Classroom Techniques; 
♦Discipline Problems; Educational Games; Elementary Secondary 
Education; *Grading; *Student Teacher Relationship; *Teacher 
Attitudes; Teacher Effectiveness; Teaching Methods 

Identifiers: *Di8ruption 
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Student Discipline: Probletri and Solutions. AASA Critical 
Issues Report. 

Brodinsky, Ben 

American Association of School Administrators, Arlington, 
Va. 
1980 

8ip.; Not available in paper copy due to institution's 
restriction. 

Available from: American Association of School 
Administrators, 1801 N. Moore Street, Arlington, VA 22209 
($10.95 for single copy; multiple copies $9.95, stock No. 
021-00334). 

EDRS Price - MF01 Plus Postage. PC Not Available from EDRS. 
Language: English 

Document Type: NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (055) ; PROJECT 
DESCRIPTION (141) 

Geographic Source: U.S.; Virginia 
Journal Announcement: RIEiiUN81 
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D.MM'rnB^: ERXC - 88-89/iWi. 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

This report suramarlzes the findings of a survey designed to 
Idantify strategies that have been found to be successful for 
dealing with school disciplinary prcblems. Data were collected 
through questionnaires responded to by raore than 2,000 sc'nool 
administrators, with supplementary data provided by Interviews 
with iOO administrators and inforraatlon from state education 
departaents and public agencies. The report begins wUh an 
overview of survey results. Including brief case studies of 
two urban school districts that have developed successful 
prograraa for iraproving student conOuct. The second chapter is 
an alphabetized listing of practices used In various school 
systems for isanaglng student behavior. The following chapters 
discuss specific Issues, and ideas for resolving then. The 
topics addressed are: (i) school board policies, (2) student 
conduct codes. (3) student han<&ook8t (4) students, (5) parent 
Involvement. (6) classroom teachers. (7) inservice education. 
(8) curriculum iaproveaent. (9) vandalism and violericn. (tO) 
smoking. (11) m-school suspension. (12) corpcral prirlahwent. 
and (13) suspension and •xpulsion. (KK) 

Descriptors: Administrator Guides; *3ehavior Change; 
^Behavior Problems; Behavior Standards; Classroom Techniques; 
Discipline; ^Discipline Policy; *Disc1pHna Problems; 
Elementary Secondary Education: Program Descriptions; School 
Policy; *Student le^rovement 

ED197907 RC012500 

Resolvlr^ Diteiplfns Prob1««s for 2rxS1an Studonts: A 
Provantstivs fi^protn^. 
Lockert. Barbetta 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools, tas 
CrucGs, N. Max. 
Feb 1981 
50p. 

Sponsoring Agency: National Inst, of Education (ED). 
Ifashington. D.C. 

Contract No.: 400-78-0023 

Available from: ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education and 
Small Schools. Box 3AP. NMSU. Las Cruces. NM 88003 ($6.90). 
EDRS Price - «F0i/PC02 Plus Postage. 
Language: Etiglish 

Document Type: ERIC PRODUCT (071); NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL 
(0S5) 

Geographic Source: U.S.; New Mexico 
Journal Announcement: RIEUUN81 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

According to non-Indian educators. American Indian children 
in public schools often pose discipline problems that cannot 
be handled with traditional non-Indian methods such as 
spanking, scolding, yelling, or isolstion. The elements of 
Indian discipline (shaming, ridicule, threats of punishment by 
supernatural figures, storytelling, community pressure) are 
usually absent in the non-Indian classroom. Other cultural 
differences that may cause educational problems are the Indian 
emphasis on the group, concepts of time and personal freadom. 
and attitudes towards family and age. Because Indian and 
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non-Indian frames of reference, life experiences, and value 
systems differ vastly, the Indian child may react to a 
non-Indian school setting with seemingly negative behaviors 
such as silence. tiredness, high levels of activity, 
irritability, and inattentiveness. Educators must realize that 
such behaviors indicate that the child's needs are not being 
met. Educators must become more knowledgeable and accepting of 
Indian cultures; community merobcrs must provide the children 
with traditional guidance ana become actively involved in 
education; parents must supply solid values and be* ^v lor 
guidelines; and children must bo responsible for them&3lves. 
Together, educators, families, community and tribal r^tex'^rs. 
and the children themselves share the responsibility for 
lessening negative classroom behavior. (SB) 

Descriptors: AcSainistrator Role; American Indian Culture; 
♦American Indian Education; American Indians; Behavior Change 
•Behavior Problems; Classroom Techniques; Community 
Involvement; ♦Counselor Role; *Cultural Differences; 
♦Discipline; Parent Participation; Parent Role; ♦Prevention; 
Student Attitudes; Student Behavior: Student Responsibility* 
Teacher Role; Tribes 

Identifiers: Pueblo (Pe^le) 

ED198886 SP0t731S 

Tcechere^ General Strategies for Dealing with Probie« 
Students. Research Series No. 87. 

Rohrkea^r. Mary M.; Brophy. Jere E. 

Michigan State Univ., East Lansing. Inst, for Research on 
Teaching. 
Sep 1980 

34p.; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association (Boston. MA. April. 1980). 
For related documents, see SP 017 313-314. 

Sponsoring Agency: National inst. of Education (DHEtf). 
Washington. D.C. 

Contract No.: 400-76-0073 

Available from: Institute for Research on Teaching. College 
of Education. Michigan State University. 252 Erickoon Hall. 
East Lansing. MI 48824 ($2.50) 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Po'/emge. 

Language: English 

Document Type: CONFERENCE PAPER (150); RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Michigan 
Journal Announc«»ent : RIEMAYSI 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

Elementary teachers' responses to vignettes depicting twelve 
types of student problem behavior (instructional concerns: 
fa 1 1 ur e syndrome . per feet <on 1 st . underach 1 ever . and l ow 
achiever: aggression problems: hostile aggressive, passive 
aggressive, and defiant; activity issues: short attention 
span. hyperactive. and immature; and pear relation 
difficulties: shy/withdrawn and rejected by peers) were 
analyzed for points of agreement across the twelve types of 
problem behavior concerning problem-solving strategies that 
(cent, next page) 
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Involved rewards, punishments, supporUve behaviors, and 
threatening/pressuring behaviors. Subanalyses were conducted 
to Identify distinctions botween teachers who differed by 
school location, grade level, teacher role perception 
(primarily Instructor vs. primarily social Izer), and 
nianagenient expertise (outstanding vs. average). In general , 
teachers' responses to the vignettes involved more punishment 
than reward* tnd supportive behavior wore than threatening or 
pressuring behavior. (Authors) 

Descriptors: Academic Failure; Aggression; Attention Span; 
Behavior Modification; »Behav1or Problems; *Classroom 
Techniques; ^Discipline; Elementary Education; Low Achievement 
; Maturity (Individuals); Peer Relationship; *Probl€« Solving 
Student Behavior; Studsnt Characteristics; *Teachar Behavior; 
Teacher Effectiveness; *Teacher Response 



ED 165396 EC 113320 

Procef^res for Teachers of the Severely Kandfcspped to 
Fonov In Controlling Serious Behavf or Probleess within t^»3 
Classrooa. Change Episode TWo. 

Johnson, Uames R. 

La Varne Coll., Calif. 

[1977 

78p. ; The document was prepared In cdnjuntlon with the La 
V^rne College Doctoral Program in School Management 
E0R5 Price - MF01/PC04 Plus Postage. 
Language: English 

Document Type: RESEARCH REPORT f143) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; California 
Uourmil Announcement: RIEJUN79 

The report documents a problem solving approach to the 
adoption- of procedures for dealing with serious behavior 
problefRS of severely emotionally disturbed and autistic 
sttidents in California public schools. Summarized are a review 
of the literature, an analysis of general techniques of 
student control, and a list of advantages and disadvantages of 
such behavior control strategies as physical Intervention, 
timeout, and corporal punishment. The end product of the 
prpject Is explained to be an approved policy list of eight 
types of behavior control for use by classroom teachers. 
Specific procedures are described, (Including parent 
Involvement), and maximum duration Information Is listed. (CL) 

Descriptors : *Autl9ra; *Behav1or Problems; ♦Classroom 
Techniques; *D1sc1pl1ne; Elementary Secondary Education; 
Eniotlonal Disturbances; Intervention; Operant Conditioning; 
Parent Role; ♦Policy Formation; Reinforcement; Severe 
Olsabl 1 Itles 
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ED156602 SD011011 

ZRprove Comunlcatfon to Iiiprove Behavior. 

Bturae, Robert A.; Blume, Delorys E. 
29 Apr 1978 

15p. ; ^aper presented at National Conference on Humanistic 
Education (Carrol Iton, Georgia, April 29, 1978) 
EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
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Language: ENGLISH 

Document Type: CONFERENCE PAPER (150) 
Uourna! Announcement: RIEN0V78 

The problem of children's misbehavior In school Is an urgent 
concern. Although misbehavior Is not unique to the school, the 
whole of society suffers from violence. It Is Important to 
recall that those committing crimes today were yesterday's 
students. There are two modes for discipline in the schools. 
The "established" mode alms for teacher control of children's 
behavior. This mode assumes that students cannot be trusted to 
pursue their own learning. In contrast, the "emergent" mode 
alms to help children assume responsibility for their behavior 
and to encourage them to think about the effects of their 
actions upon others. The underlying philosophy of the emergent 
mode Is that human beings have a natural potential for 
learning. The emergent mode /f discipline builds upon the 
Ideas of Ginott, Glasser, and Gordon which stress the 
Importance of good student-teacher communications for 
preventing problems, and teaching that Irresponslbl 1e behavior 
Is not acceptable. Gordon's "Teacher Effectiveness Training" 
Is a good n:9thod for opening up student -teacher communication 
and for helping chl Idren accept personal responsibility for 
their actions. It Is Important for the schools to Implement 
the emergent raodr/ which requires children to take 
responsibility for their behavior so that they may become 
responsible citizens In a democratic society. (Author/BC) 

Descriptors: Behavior Change; *Behav1or Problems; 
Communication Skills; *D1sc1pl Ine; *D1sc1pl Ine Pol Icy; 
Discipline Problems; Educational Philosophy; Elementary 
Secondary Education; Humanistic Education; *Ind1v1dual 
Development; Models; Punishment; Self Control ; *Student 
Responsibility; *Student Teacher Relationship; Teacher 
Effectiveness 



ED156314# PS009919 

The Last Straw: A Handbook of Solutions to School Behavior 
Problems. 

Volkmann, Christina S. 

1978 

105p. 

Aval lable from: R & E Research Associates, inc. , 936 
Industrial Avenue, Palo Alto, California 94303 (Paper, $6.00) 
Document Not Available from EDRS. 
Language: ENGLISH 

Document Type: CLASSROOM MATERIAL (050) 
Journal Announcement: RIENDV78 

This Informal ly written handbook for elementary school 
teachers describes typical classroom behavioral problems and 
proposes ways of dealing with them. The "problem" student 5s 
Identified as one who requires the teacher's personal energy 
or reactions, drawing attention away from the remainder of the 
class and creating added burdens for the teacher. Nineteen 
specific categories of problem students are described. 
Including the bully, the quiet one, the superior snob, and the 
(cont. next page) 
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snoak. For each category, possible solutions to the behavior 
problem are described. Penalties that students may be 
subjected to In case the solutions prove Inadequate are also 
suggested. In addition to this, general suggeatlons pertaining 
to ways of bullying q classroora behavioral foundation are 
discussed. These include cally, informal conversation sessions 
which allow for free discourse between teacher and students, 
parental Involvement, and careful attention to the physical 
arrangement of the classroom. (CM) 

descriptors: ♦Behavior Problems; Classroom Design; 
♦Classroom Techniques; Discipline Policy; Discipline Problems 
♦Elernentary SchfX>l Students; Elementary School Teachers; 
Parent Teacher Cooperation, *Problem Solving; Resource 
Materials; ♦Student Behavior; Student Teacher Relationship; 
Teacher Responsibility; ♦Teacher Role 
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E0326149 CE5i6233 
Room Management In Mainstream Education. 

Thomas, Gary 

Educational Research, v27 n3 pl86-93 Nov 1985 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080): RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Journal Announcement: CIJMAR86 

This study examined children's engagement in a primary 
school class when no additional help was present, when parents 
were involved normally, and when parents and staff wero 
following RM (Room Managemont) procedures. Comparisons 
indicate useful g^ins in engagement when employing RM. 
(Author/CT) 

Descript'^rs: *C1assroom Techniques: Elementary Education; 
*Learning Disabilities: ♦Malnstreaming; ♦Parent Participation 
Primary Education: *Time on Task 

Identifiers: *Room Management 

EJ320401 505 14 170 

Structuring Small Groups and fikislc Reinforcement to 
Facilitate Positive Interactions and Acceptance of Severely 
Handicapped students In the Regular Music Classroom. 

Jelllson, Judith A.; And others 

Journal of Research in Music Education, v32 n4 p243-64 win 
1984 

Available from: UMI 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Journal Announcement: CIJ0CT&5 

Study results indicate that positive social interactions 
between nonhandi capped and handicapped students In the 
integrated music classroom, with Increases in ronhandi capped 
students' acceptance of handicapped students, are not a result 
of music classroom experiences and music Instruction alone» 
but also of the degree to which teaching conditions 
specifically structure classroom antecedents and reinforcement 
for social interaction. (Author/RM) 

Descriptors: Class Organization: *Classroom Environment: 
*Disab1 1 1 t les: Educational Research; Elementary Education; 
Group Dynamics; Grouping (Instructional Purposes): 
♦Malnstreaming: *Music Education; *Peer Acceptance; Peer 
Relationship; Socialization; Student Attitudes; Teaching 
Condi t ions 



EJ315295 EA518677 

Malnstreaming In Secondary Schools: How Successful Are Plans 
to Implement the Concept? 

Post, Linda; Roy, Will 

NASSP Bulletin, v69 n480 p71-79 Apr 1985 
Aval lable from: UMI 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); EVALUATIVE REPORT 
(142) 

Journal Announcenent : CIJJUL85 

Target Audience; Administrators: Teachers; Practitioners 



OutHnes findings from a Wisconsin study to identify 
problems hindering the process of implementing mainstreaming 
programs in secondary schools. Includes eight recommendations 
and a reference list. (MD) 

Descriptors: ^Attitudes; *^Classroom Environment: Exceptional 
Persons; ^Malnstreaming; Secondary Education 

Ident if iers: Wisconsin 



EJ313014 SP514652 

Tourette Syndrome In the Classroom: Special Problems. 
Special Needs. 

Stafl, Mary E.: Rubin, MiUon 

Journal of Schoo! Health, v55 n2 p72-75. Feb 1985 
Available from: UMI 
Language: Engl ish 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080): RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Journal Announcement: CIJMAY85 

A survey of affiliates of the Tourette Syndrome Association 
of Ohio was conducted to document the special problems and 
needs of the Tourette Syndrome student. Findings indicate that 
students reported problems similiar to adults and that .iiany 
students w^re in need of specialized educational services. 
Suggestions for dealing more effectively with this student in 
the classroom are offered. (Author/DF) 

Descriptors: 'Classroom Environment; *Devel opmental 
Disabilities; Elementary Secondary Education; ^Malnstreaming; 
Neurological Impairments; ^Parent Attitudes; ^Student Problems 

Idontifiers: ♦Tourette Syndrome 



J02019 SP514051 

Action Zone Theory and the Kts., • Ing-Impalred Student In the 
Malnstreamed Classroom. 

Saur» Rosemary E. : And Others 

Journal of Classroom Interaction, v19 n2 p21-25 Sum 1984 
Available from: UMI 
Language: English 

Document Type: RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Journal Announcement: CIJ0CT84 

Hearing impaired students who are malnstreamed often 
encounter problems in dealing with the usual flow of classroom 
communication. To examine the effect of action zone 
phenomenon, six malnstreamed classes were observed and coded 
for location of student- teacher interactions. Results and 
discussion are presented. (Author/DF) 

Descriptors: ^Classroom Environment: College Students: 
^Hearing Impairments; Higher Education; "^Malnstreaming; 
^Student Teacher Relationship: ^Teacher Attitudes: Teaching 
Styles 

Identifiers: *Action Zone Theory 
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EJ297475 SP51380n 

Special Students In Regular Secondary Classes: Selected 
Annotated Bibliography. 

Pritchard, Rule Jane 

Journal of Teacher Education, v35 n2 p51-54 Mar-Apr 1984 

Available from: UMI 

Language: English 

Document Typo: BIBLIOGRAPHY (131) 

Journal Announcement: CIJJUL84 

This selected bibliography, designed for secondary school 
teachers, contains annotations of pubHcatlons that provide 
sufficient background Information to se.tisltize teachers and 
students to the needs of handicapped learners or vhlch offer 
suggestions for teaching methods or educat\onal strategies to 
use In the malnstreamed classroom. (CJB) 

Descriptors: Annotated Bibl lographles ; ♦Clacs'»oom Techniques 
; Disabilities; *Exceptional Persons; *Ma1nstrea«1ng; 
Secondary Education: Secondary School Teachers; ♦Teaching 
Methods 



EJ260595 S0509736 

In Tho Mainstream: Selected Music Activities. 
McCoy, Martha 

Music Educators Journal, v68 n8 p51 Apr 1982 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); TEACKJNC GUIDE (052) 
Journal Announcement: CIJJUL82 

Discusses classroom management techniques and mur>1c 
activities for hancff capped children in malnstreamed and 
special education classes. Classroom techniques are designed 
around students' poor reading and concentration abil 1 t ies , 
tRUl t isensory experiences, and consistent discipline using 
positive reinforcement. Music activities are used to reinforce 
development of specific motor, learning, and social skills. 
(AM) 

Descriptors: ♦Classroom Techniques; *D1sabil ities; 
Elementary Secondary Education; ♦Mainstreaming; ♦Music 
Activities; ♦Music Education; Skill Development; ♦Special 
Education 



EJ260594 S0509735 
How to Adapt for Special Students. 
White, Linda Damer 

Music Educators Journal, v68 n8 p49-50. 63-67 Apr 1982 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: English 

Document Type; JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); TEACHING GUIDE (002) 
Journal Announcement: CIJJUL82 

Dis'^usses the adaptat ion of mus ic teaching methods and 
classroom environments for malnstreamed special students. 
Teachers must identify handicapped students, establish 
individualized goals for them, and modify the classroom, class 
activities, and teaching techniques to meet their special 
needs. The discussion includes the use of behavior 
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modification techniques in classroom management. (AM) 

Descriptors; Behavior Modification: Classroom Environment; 
♦ Classroom Techniques; Elementary Secondary Educat ion; 
♦Mainstreaming; *Mus1c Education; ♦Special Education: Teaching 
Methods 



EJ258781 SP5 11604 
Mainstreaminci Minimanual. Ton Steps to Success, 
Instructor, v91 n7 p63-66 Mar 1982 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: English 

Docufnent Type; JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL 
(055); PROJECT DESCRIPTION (141) 
Journal Announcement: CIJJUN82 

Steps to success in the mainstreaming of handicapped 
students Include: (1) warm and accepting atmosphere; (2) 
acceptance of the handicapped students; (4) less physically 
restrictiva classrooms; (5) successful experiences; (6) 
emphasis on individual strengths: (7) fair testing procedures; 
(8) enlivening lesson plans; (9) parent teacher communication; 
and (10) teaching aides, parental, and volunteer assistance. 
(JN) 

Environment; ♦Disabilities; 
Programs; ♦Mainstreaming; 
♦Program Effectiveness; Student 
♦Student Teacher Relationship 



Oescriptors: ♦Classroom 
Individual ized Educat ion 
Normal ization (Handicapped); 
Attitudes; ♦Student Placemant 



EJ255832 TM506631 

The Integration of the Handicapped into tho Regular 
Classroom: Effects of Cooperative and Individualistic 
Instruction. 

Johnson, Oavid W. ; Johnson, Roger T, 

Contemporary Educational Psychology, v6 n4 p344-53 Oct 1981 
Language: English 

Document Type; JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); RESEilRCH REPORT (143) 
Journal Announcement: CIJAPRS2 

The effects of cooperative and individualistic learning 
experiences on Interpersonal attraction between handicapped 
and nonhandi capped fourth graders were compared. Students were 
assigned to conditions on a strat if led random basis 
controlling for handicap, ability, and sex. Cooperative 
experiences promoted more cross*hand1capped interaction and 
more Interpersonal attraction between handicapped and 
rionhandi capped students. (Author/RD) 

Descriptors: ^Classroom Environment; Classroom Observation 
Techniques: Classroom Research; ^Disabi I ities; ♦Instructional 
Systoms; Intorm^diate Grades; ♦ Interpersonal Relationship: 
♦ Mainstreaming: •Stu<1«iu Rehav ior 
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EJ232721 JC502250 

Physically Disabled Students In the College Classroom. In 
5temor1am: Robert E. Hobart, Ur. 

A1<!9>cander • Robert J. 

Journal of General Education. v31 n3 p195-204 Fall 1979 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: Engl Ish 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080): POSITION PAPER (120) 
Journal Announcement: CIJFEB81 

Identifies some challenges faced by teachers of handicapped 
students, as well as common problems encountered by the 
students themselves. Makes practical suggestions for Improving 
tha educational experiences of physically disabled students. 
(CAM) 

Descriptors: «C1assrCom Design; Classroom Environment: 
^College Students; Cr^mmunlcatlon Skills; *Ma1nstream1ng; 
•Physical Disabilities; Postsecondary Education; Student 
Problems; Teacher Effectiveness; Teaching Methods 



ED268702 EC 182305 

Teaching Learning Disabled Students at the Secondary School 
Level • What Research and Experience Say to the Teacher of 
Exceptional Children. 

Zigmond. Naomi; And Others 

Council for Exceptional Children, Reston, Va.; ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted Children, Reston, Va. 
1986 

51p.; Special Project: A Teacher Center Experience for 
Secondary Special Education Teachers. 

Sponsoring Agency: Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement (ED), Washington, DC; Office of Special Education 
and Rehabilitative Services (HD), Washington, DC. Div. of 
Personnel Preparation. 

Contract No.: 4<X)-84-001O Grant No.: G008301637 

Report No.: ISBN-0-86586- 161-7 

Available from: The Council for Exceptional Children, 
Publication Sales, 1920 Association Dr., Reston, VA 22091 
(6.(X), member price $5.10; Publication No. 305). 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC03 Plus Postage. 

Language: Engl Ish 

Document Type: NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (055): REVIEW 
LITERATURE (070) 

Geographic Source: U.S.; Virginia 
Journal Announcement: RIESEP86 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

The booklet examines issues and strategies In serving 
learning dlsr.b1ed (LD) secondary students. Chapter 1, on 
program development, reviews such program options as varieties 
of the resource room model and sel f -contained class and 
examines three major factors Involved In decisions about 
program emphases: (1) administrative practices, (2) teacher 
rrientation, and (3) student characteristics. The secona 
Chapter considers three aspects of Instructional planning: 
assessment of Individual instructional needs, student 
motivation, and classroom organization and student behavior 
management. Research Is reviewed In chapter 3 on elements that 



affect studont learning and Impi lea 
teachers in terms of interaction with 
lessons, and learning time. Chapter 
indirect services, such as consultation 
other teachers. Chapter 5 concludes the 
recommendations for LD teachers 
systematic assessments, stressing mo 
instruction carefully. A reference list 

Descriptors: «C1ass Organization; 
Del ivery Systems, * Learning Disabi 1 1 
Development ; ^Secondary Educat ion; 
^Teaching Methods 
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booklet by offering 10 
including conduct ing 

tivation, and planning 
is provided. (CL) 

»C 1 assroom Techn iques : 

t ies; Models; ♦Program 
Student Evaluat ion. 
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ED264701 EC181350 

Adapting the Environment for the Visually Inpalred Student: 
Practical Methods and Materials to Enhance the Use of Low 
Vision. 

Roesslng. Linda J. 

Oct 1984 . 

15p.; In: Sykanda. A.M.. Ed.; And Others. Insight in Sight: 
Proceedings of the Conference on the Visually Impaired Child 
(5th. Vancouver. British Columbia. October 18-20. 1984;. For 
proceedings, see ED 260 566. 

EDRS Price - MFOl/PCOl Plus Postage. 

Language: English 

Document Type. CONFERENCE PAPER (I50)i 
Geographic Source: U.S.: California 
Journal Announcement: RIEMAY86 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

Successful appror'^hes employed by a principal of a school 
for blind students in supporting regular class teachers of 
mainstreamed visually handicapped students are reported. Four 
factors of Importance In evaluating the environment are 
described. (1) appropriate work space (height of chairs); i2) 
color contrast problems (work surfaces of adjacent areasj. (3) 
effective lighting (glare problems, use of individual lamps): 
and (4) adaptations to improve reading instruction (lighting 
control reading distance, materials and media, tracking 
skills). (CL) 

Descriptors: ♦Classroom Environment; Classroom Furniture; 
Contrast; Elementary Secondary Education; Furniture 
Arrangement; Glare; *L1ghtlng; «Ma1nstreaming; ♦Reading 
Instruction: Visual Environment; ♦Visual Impairments 



ED258368 EC 172737 

Seven •^Whole Class" Strategies to Help Mainstreamed 
Youngsters Read and Learn Better In Content Area Classes. 

Maring. Gerald H. : Furman. Gall 

[1984 

12p. ; For related papers, see EC 172 738-739. 
EDRS Price - MFOl/PCOl Plus Postage. 
Language: English 

Document Type. NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (055) 
(cent, next page) 
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Geographic Source: U.S.; Washington 

Uournal Announcement: RIENDV85 

Target Audience: Teachers; Practitioners 

The paper presents strategics to help regular class teachers 
help their malnstreamed students read and learn bette"*. The 
seven teaching Ideas are offered for use In "whole class" 
settings and are desigr.T'^ to benefit both malnstreamed and 
regular students. Further, the strategies can be used by 
subject matter Instructors who cannot become extensively 
involved In remedial or Individualized Instruction. The 
following ideas are discussed and examples offered: (1) once a 
week oral reading. (2) pyramiding (helping students classify 
and subordinate related concepts or terras). (3) exploring 
texts with students. (4) contextual redefinition. (5) words on 
the wall (to reinforce key vocabulary), (6) guided reading 
procedures, and (7) special adaptations for study guides. (CL) 

Descriptors: *Classroom Techniques; *Content Area Reading; 
*01sab1 1 i t les; *Ma1nstream1ng; ^Reading Instruction; Secondary 
Educat Ion 



ED256723 SP025891 

Conteinporary Elementary and Middle School Physical Education 
Conference Proceedings (Atlanta, Georgia, January 19-21, 
1984) . 

Jones. Margaret A.. Ed. 
Georgia State Univ.. Atlanta. 
Jan 1984 

51p.; For the 1985 conference proceedings, see SP 025 392. 
EDRS Price - MF01/PC03 Plus Postage. 
Language: English 

Document Type: CDNFERENCE PRDCEEDINGS (021); TEACHING GUIDE 
(052): PROJECT DESCRIPTIDN (141) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Georgia 
Journal Announcement: RIESEP85 
Target Audience: Teachers; Practitioners 

Precis are presented of the meetings, workshops, and 
seminars at the 1984 Conference on Elementary and Middle 
School Physical Education. Papers were presented on the 
following subjects: suggestions for adapting physical 
education for handicapped children* Ideas for discipline and 
classroom management; curriculum design In movement education 
for children In dance, gymnastics, and games; creation of a 
perceptual motor laboratory; improvement of cardiorespiratory 
health; wellness education; and current research In physical 
education. Included In the discussions were considerations of 
the irnpl ications for physical educators of the various types 
of medication used to control certain mental or emotional 
disorders. Descr Ipt'fOns are given of 91 Ideas for classroom 
activities and games. (OD) 

Descriptors: «^Adapted Physical Eductttlon; Athletics; «'Class 
Activities; ^Classroom Techniques; Dance Education; 
Educational Games; Elementary Secondary Education; Emotional 
Disturbances; Health Education; ^Mainstreamlng; 
Movement Education; ^'Physical Education; Physical 
Teachers; Physical Fitness; Psychomotor Skills; 
Methods 
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ED254036 EC 17 1745 

Research Integration Project: Analysis- and Review of 
Research on Least Restrictive Environments for Handlcappsd 
Learners. Final Report. 

Semmel. Melvyn I.; And Others 

IPA. Inc.. Santa Barbara. CA. 

1984 

392p. 

Sponsoring Agency; Special Education Programs lED/DSERS). 
Washington. DC. 

Grant No.: G008 100279 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC16 Plus Postage. 

Language: English 

Document Type; REVIEW LITERATURE (070); NDN-CLASSRDDW 
MATERIAL (055) 

Geographic Source: U.S.; California 
Journal Announcement: RIEJUL85 

The report summarlzies findings of a study of least 
restrictive environment (LRE) for handicapped students. 
Reviews are presented of the legal and legislative background 
of LRE. the conceptual background of research on environments, 
the concept of environment In special education, and the 
results and methodological Issues in efficacy research. 
Analyses Of cooperative goal structerinc and academic learning 
times as Influences In the environment are presented. Three 
concluding sections review research on homogeneous versus 
heterogeneous grouping, teacher behavior and attitudes, and 
the role of peer interactions. Irnpl ications for LRE are 
addressed for each topic. Four general gos^s for special 
education research are identified, including comparison of 
specif ic envl ronments or types of environments and 
intervention toward Improvement of environments. The report 
concludes by emphasizing the Importance to conceptualize and 
measure, broadly and f lexibly, the nature of classroom 
env 1 ronment s . ( CL ) 

Descriptors: ^Classroom Environment; «Compl lance (Legal); 
*D1sab1 1 ities; Elementary Secondary Education; Grouping 
(Instructional Purposes); History; ♦Ma Inst ream Ing; 

Normalization (Handicapped); Peer Relatlonsh p; Teacher 
Attitudes; Teacher Behavior; Time on Task 



ED237756 CE037795 

Teaching Malnstreamed Learners. A Module for Assisting 
Vocational Teachers in Meeting the Needs of Handicapped 
Students. 

Clark, Virginia 

Pennsylvania State Univ., University Park. 

1983 

7^p. 

Sponsoring Apenc/. Pennsy 1 v?inia State Dept. of Education, 
Harr Isburg. 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC03 Plur. Postage. 
LanguPige: Engl Ish 

Document Type: TEACHING GUIDE (052) 
(cont. next page) 
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Geographic Source: U.S.; Pennsylvania 
Journal Announcement: RIEMAY84 
Target Audience: Teachers 

This module Is designed to assist vocational teachers in 
raeeting the needs of ma Inst reamed handlcappeo learners. It may 
be usev by the teacher as a resource and guide, or the 
Information and activities laay be adapted for use with 
vocational education students or preservlce teachers. The 
rooc*'jle consists of three sections. The first section defines 
ma Inst reaming and its implications for vocational educators, 
and It examines the recent history of ma Inst reaming in 
vocational education, including legislation pertaining to 
handicapped persons. The second section explores ways that a 
vocational eciucator can modify instructional strategies to 
provide for the individual .needs of students with handicaps. 
Learning styles as well as physical and affective disabilities 
are discussed. Section 3 provides methods that vocational 
educators can use to evaluate the classroom progress of 
students with handicaps. A glossary of terras commonly used 
when discussing malnstreaming of handicapped learners Is 
provided. The guide also contains a resource section with 
lists of agencies and organizations, literature, and 
audiovisual aids available for help with malnstreaming 
students. In addition, the module contains an attitude 
assessment sheet to allow users to evaluate thoir present 
feel ings about handicapped persons before using ..he module. 
(KC) 

Descriptors: Accessibility (for Disabled); Access to 
Education; ♦Classroom Techniques; Ccgnitive Style; 
♦Disabilities; Educational Needs; Educational Resources; 
Eniotional Disturbances; Equal Education; Individualized 
Education Programs; Learning Activities; Learning Modules; 
Legislation; Lesson Plans; ♦Malnstreaming; Normalization 
(Handicapped): Physical Disabilities; Postsecondary Education 
Secondary Education. •Student Evaluation; Teacher Attitudes, 
♦Teaching Methods; Units of Study; Vocabulary; ^Vocational 
Education; Vocational Education Teachers 



E0234183 CE036889 

HaiKllcapped Students in Regular Vocational Education: Impact 
on Class Interaction and Instructional Variables. Final 
Report. 

Fair, George y. 
Texas Univ., Dallas. 
Dec 1981 
113p. 

Sponsoring Agency: Texas Education Agency, Austin. Dept. of 
Occupational Education and Technology. 

EDRS Price - MF01 Plus Postage. PC Not Available from EDRS. 
Language: English 

Document Type: RESEARCH REPOPT (143) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Texas 
Journal Announcement: RIEFEB84 

A study examined the impact of teaching handicapped students 
in regular vocational education classrooms on class 
O interaction and instructional variables. During the study. 



71 



researchers condijcted individual interviews with 22 vocational 
education instructors from 11 randomly selected school 
districts throughout Texas and later conducted a total of 678 
thir.ty-six minute observation periods of the vocational 
classes taught uy these same 22 teachers. Based on their 
analysis of the data obtained from the class observations and 
instructor lntervl«2ws, the researchers concluded that over 30 
percent of the t^med classes were organized as a group with 
handicapped students participating fully v/lthin the group. 
Ninety-six percent of the vocational instructors stated that 
the general interactions of handicapped and nonhandi capped 
students In the vocational setting were positive. While 87 
percent of the teachers had not seen a copy of their students* 
individualized education programs (lEP), all of the vocational 
instructors were Individual izing instruct ion for tho 
handicapped students in their classrooms. Generally speaking, 
the modifications that were made for the handicapped 
vocational students were of an instructional nature and did 
not entail any excess cost^. Recommendations were made calling 
for more hands-on activities and more one-to-one Instruction 
for the handicapped students In regular vocational settings. 
(MM) 

Descriptors. ^Classroom Techniques; Curriculum Development; 
*D1sabi 1 Ities; *Group Dynamics; Individualized Education 
Programs; Individual Needs; Instruction; Interaction: 
Interaction Process Ar.alys1s, *Hainstreaming, Peer Acceptance 
Peer Relationship; Program Implementation; Questionnaires; 
Secondary Education, State Surveys, Student Characteristics; 
♦Student Teacher Relationship; Teacher Attitudes; Teaching 
Methods; ^Vocational Education 

Identifiers: Impact Studies; Texas 
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Handbook on Malnstreaming. Handicapped Students in 
Vocational Education. 

Buck, Linda Lee 

Ohio State Advisory Council for Vocational Education, 
Columbus. 
1983 
32p. 

EORS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
Language: English 

Document Type: NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (055) 

Geographic Source: U.S.; Ohio 

Journal Announcement: RIEJAN84 

Governmcrit : Sta te 

Tnrget Au^Jlence: Teachers 

Th:s handbook is designed to aid educators as they serve 
handicapped students who are enrolled in regular programs. The 
emphasis of the handoook Is on selecting an appropriate 
vocational program, developing an Individualized education 
program (lEP). and preparing students for meaningful 
employment through effective te4.oh1ng. Addressed in the 
individual sections of the guide are tiie following topics, 
(cont. next page) 
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understanding the nature of various types of disabilities: 
providing a continuum of services to handicapped students; 
developing an lEP; providing vocational evaluation services; 
adapting teaching strategies (curriculum adaptation, learning 
styles, and instructional techniques), util izing al ternative 
types of testing and methods of grading; employing various 
troubleshooting techniques to cope wi th problems in the 
classroom; providing support services; and offering Job 
placement assistance. (MM) 

Descriptors: *Classroom Techniques; Cognitive Style; 
Community Services; *Ccunsel1ng Techniques; Curriculum 
Development; Definitions; *D1sab1 1 ities; EcXicational Equipment 
; Educational Strategies; Grading; Guidelines; Individualized 
Education Programs; Instructional Materials; Job Placement; 
*Ma Inst reaming; Material Development; Secondary Education; 
♦Student Evaluation; Teaching Methods; Testing; ♦Vocational 
Education; Vocational Evaluation 

Identifiers: Ohio 



E0232027 CE036498 

MafnstreafiUng Handicapped students Into cooperative 
Educatfon: A Handbook for Vocational Educators. 

Iwler, Irvin ; And Others 

Pittsburgh Univ., Pa. School of Education. 

30 ^un 1982 

70p. 

Sponsoring Agency: Pennsylvania State Dept. of Education, 
Harrisburg. Bureau of Vocational, Technical, and Continuing 
Education. 

EDRS Price - MF0t/PC03 Plus Postage. 

Language: English 

Document Type: NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (055) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Pennsylvania 
Journal Announcement: RIEDEC83 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

This handbook is Intended to serve as a resource for 
cooperative eti^ication coordinators who must instill in 
handicapped students an awareness and grasp of the Jcb-seeking 
and Job-maintenance skills that are so vital in today's 
competitive job market. Assembled in response to questions 
asked by vocational educators in Pennsylvania, the guide is 
organized into five sections. Each section contains strategies 
that may help handicapped students improve specific problem 
areas that may deter their successful Job training placement. 
The five sections focus on these areas: verbal 
character 1f:tics» personal /physical characteristics, self-conce 
pt/personal 1 ty characteristics, work characteristics, and 
handicap characteristics. The guide also contains a glossary 
and a list of resources. Appendixes to the document contain 
forms and samples useful in implementing the strategies. (KG) 

Descriptors: ♦Career Education; •Clasirroora Techniques; 
♦Cooperative Education; ♦Disabilities; ♦Educational Resources 
Job Placement; Job Training; •MainFtreaming; Models; Secondary 
Education; Self Concept; Teaching Methods; Vocational 
Education; Work Experience Programs 

Identifiers : Pennsy 1 van 1 a 
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The Trainable Mc:ntally Handicapped Student in the Regular 
Classroom. 

Alberta Dept. of Education, Edmonton. 

1982 

9p.: For related documents, see EC 152 504-511. 
EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
Language: Engl ish 

Document Type: TEACHING GUIDE (052) 
Geographic Source: Canada; Alberta 
Journal Announcement: RIENCV83 
Government: Foreign 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

Guidelines are provided for Integrating the trainable 
mentally handicapped (TMH) student into the regular classroom 
in the province of Alberta, Canada. Normalization and 
int ^ration are explained with regard to the unique commitment 
unc rtaken in developing an Integrated program for TMH 
students. Outlined are goals of the Integrated program, such 
as access to nonhandi capped peer models. Three types of 
integration are noted, ranging from regular class placement to 
special class placement in a regular school. Briefly explained 
are roles of people Involved in an Integrated program, 
including the special and regular teacher and administrators. 
Seven suggestions are given for successful development of an 
Integrated program; this is followed by a checklist for the 
regular classroom teacher's self-preparation, and 10 
suggestions for classroom management (e.g.. give the student 
positive directions rather than telling him what not to do). A 
short reference list is provided. (MC) 

Descriptors: Check Lists; *Classroom Techniques; 
♦Mainstrearaing; ♦Moderate Mental Retardation: Objectives; 
•Program Development; *Teacher Role 

Identifiers: Alberta 



ED231132 EC152507 

The Ecteable Kentally Handicapped Student in the Regular 
Classroom. 

Alberta Dept. of Lducation, Edmonton. 

1982 

1<)p.; For related documents, see EC 152 504-511. 
EORS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
Language: English 

Document Type: TEACHING GUIDE (052) 
Geographic Sour'ie: Canada: Alberta 
Journal Announcement: RIEN0V83 
Government: Foreign 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

The guide provides strategies for integrating educable 
mentally handicapped students into regular classrooms at most 
levels in the province of Alberta. Canada. Goa?s of an 
Integrated program, such as development of a posi tive 
self -concept, are described. Three types of integration are 
noted, such as taking students who are placed in a regular 
(cont. next page) 
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class homeroom to a site for speciaP.zed instruction. Next 
described are the peopiG involved in the integrated program, 
such as t,.3 special education teacher, regular classroom 
teacher, resource person, parents, and teacher aides. Thirteen 
suggestions are given for classroom management and work with 
the educable mentally handicapped student, including 
developing a warm and friendly relationship with the student 
and teaching the student to roaster fewer concepts rather than 
study many without mastery of any. A short reference list is 
provided. (MC) 

Descriptors: ♦Classroom Techniques; *Ma instrearoing; ♦Mild 
Mental Retardation: Self Concept; Student Educational 
Objectives; *Teacher Role; Teaching Methods 

Identifiers: Alberta 



ED231131 EC 152506 
The Visually Impaired Student In the Regular Classroom. 
Alberta Dept. of Education, Edmonton. 
1982 

37p.; For related documents, see EC 152 504-511. 
EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
Language: Engl if h 

Document Type: '.-ACHING GUIDE (052) 
Geographic Source: Canada; Alberta 
Journal Announcement: RIEN0V83 
Government: Foreign 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

The guide provides strategies for regular tea^chers to use 
with visually impaired (VI) students in the ptovince of 
Alberta, Canada. After an introduction, definitions of terms 
such as "adventitiously blind" are presented. Next addressed 
are effects of visual impairment on cognitive development, 
emotional and social aspects, and orientation and mobility. 
Considered, then, are such aspects of planning and classroom 
management as safety (including fire drills), the buddy 
system, course scheduling, ways to obtain and store special 
materials and equipment, seating of the VI student, 
orientation of regular students, use of the VI student as a 
resource, and the VI student's responsibilities. Suggestions 
are given for meeting educational needs of the VI preschool. 
Braille-using, and partially sighted student in such areas as 
visual efficiency, skill development, use of media and aids 
(e.g., diagrams), physical education, and fine arts. Suggested 
are approaches to assessment and evaluation Including 
techniques feachers may use to equalize opportunity for VI 
students taking tests or examinations. Appendixes include a 
1 ist of seven useful terms, a discussion on Brai 1 le, 
descriptions cf special materials and equipment, photographs 
showing ways V3 students see, and a list containing 48 
references organized into areas for six categories of users 
Including educators and parents. (MC) 

Descriptors: Affective Behavior; Braille; ♦Classroom 
Techniques; Cognitive Development; Definitions; Ee* ty 
Childhood Education; Elementary Secondary Education, Fine A. ts 
O „: *Mainst reaming; Physical Education; Skill Development; 
^RIC "^^^^^^"^ Role; *Teaching Methods; Testing; Visual Aids; ♦Vfsual 
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ED231113 EC151988 

Reintegrating Behavioral ly DisordercKl Students into (Seneral 
Education Classrooms: Monograph 4. Monograph Series In 
Behavior Disorders. 

Huntze, Sharon L.; Werner. Roland J., Jr. 

Drake Univ., D Moines, Iowa. Midwest Regional Resource 
Center - 
Mar 1982 

51p.; For related documents, see EC 151 985-991. 
Sponsoring Agency: Special Education Programs (ED/OSERS), 
Washington, DC. 

Contract No.: 300-80-0726 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC03 Plus Postage. 

Language: Engl ish 

Document Type: NON-CL/^SSROOM MATERIAL (055) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Iowa 
Journal Announcement: RIEN0VS3 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

Two studies on reintegration of behavioral ly disordered (BD) 
students into general education classroom are presented. Part 
I, by S. Ht'ntze, considers five basic ^assumptions underlying 
the concept of reintegration and the f< * 'lowing five areas that 
need to be considered when matching student and classroom 
environment: physical setting, academic programing, 
teacher-student interaction, peer attitudes, and personnel 
attitudes. In addition, five phases of the reintegration 
process are examined. (1) Information on student/environment 
fit is incorporated into the Individual education plan (lEP); 
(2) classroom selection is made at the time of the lEP 
staffing; (3) the student is kept involved In the general 
class environment, <4) the time the student spends in the 
general education classroom is gradually increased; and (5) 
the student achie/es the exit criteria, and reintegration 
becomes total. Questions to ask when gathering information 
about the teacher-student verbal interaction variable are 
included. Part II, by R. Werner. Jr., describes procedures and 
concepts helpful to special education personnel in planning 
for the re-entry of BD students from a restricted, separate 
placement into the regular school program. Attention Is 
directed to Systematic planning by the special education 
teacher, preparing the parents, preparing the regular class 
teacher, and preparing the student. It Is emphasized tnat the 
special educator should prepare written descriptions of the 
history and current status of the BD student to aid the 
general education teacher. Examples of various formats for 
reporting this information are Included. (SEW) 

Descriptors: «^Benavlor Disorders; Classroom DesJgn; 
♦Classroom Environment; ElemePtr-irv Secondary Education; 
^Indl V 1 dual ized Educat ion Programs ; «Ma instreami ng ; Peer 
Relat ionship; ♦Student Adjustment: i^tudent Needs; ♦Student 
Placement; Student Teacher Relationship; Transitional Programs 
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EC210844 
Craatlve Punishment. 

Sweeney, Uohn 

Behaviour Problems Bulletin v2 n3 p50-55 Aug 1988 oneshot; t 
1988-Aug 6P. 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
DOCUMENT TYPE: 080; 055 

Punishment given In a caring, supportive environment can 
assist children to learn some tasks more quickly, when used In 
conjunct i or. with programmed positive reinforcement. The manner 
In which a punishment Is Implemented Impacts Its 
effectiveness. Two experiments are presented In which teachers 
used creative punishment to produce classroom behavior 
changes. (vIDD) 

DESCRIPTORS: Elementary Secondary Educi Ion; «Punl8hment; 
♦Behavior Problems; ♦Classroom Techn.^ues; *Po8lt1ve 
Reinforcement; Student Behavior; *Classroom Environment; 
Learning Strategies 

IDENTIFIERS: *Behav1or Management 



EC202433 

Restrict I vensss of Procedures to Decrease Behsvlor: Views of 
School Psychologists, Ac^lnlstrators, Teachers, and 
Special Ists. 

Morgan. Robert L.; Strlefel , Sebastian 

Uournal of Sp-^clal Education v21 n4 p108-21 Win 1987-88; 
1988-Wln 87/ 14P. 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
DOCUMENT TYPE: 080 J 143 

School psychologists. administrators, teachers, and 
specialists In special education settings ranked the 
restrict Iveness of 13 procedures (such as planned Ignoring, 
response prevention, time-out) designed to decrease 
Inappropriate behaviors. While general agreement was indicated 
by the 118 respondents, variability was noteworthy, especially 
In procsdures ranked near the middle of the sequence. 
( Author /JDD) 

DESCRIPTORS! *Dl8ab1 1 1 t les; ♦Behavior Problems; Behavior 
Change; Discipline; ♦Classroom Techniques; Sanctions; 
Punishment; ♦Change Strategies; Intervention; Special 
Education Teachers; Specialists; School Psychologists; 
♦Administrator Attitudes; *Teacher Attitudes; Surveys; 
Elementary Secondary Education 

IDENTIFIERS: *Restr let Iveness (Child Rearing); Ranking 



EC201949 

D1sc1pl1ne-*-Better or Worse? 
Brown, William E.; Payne, Tyrone 

Academy Therapy v23 n4 p437-42 Mar 1988; 1988-Mar 6P. 
UMI 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

DOCUMENT TYPE: 080: 143; 110 

Over 50% of 219 K-12 teacners surveyed felt that overall 
school discipline was slightly or much worse than 10 years 
ago. Data on size of school, student population (urban. 
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suburban, or rural), teacher sex, teacher age, grade level 
taught, use of corporal punishment, and out -of -school 
suspensions are also analyzed. (JDD) 

DESCRIPTORS: Elementary Secondary Education; ♦Discipline; 
Suspension; *Behav1or Problerr^; Corporal Punishment; ♦Teacher 
Attitudes; Surveys; Attltuc Measures; Student Behavior; 
♦Educational Trends; Comparative Analysis 



EC201938 

Basic Strategies for Mainstream Integration. 
Lawrence. Patrick A. 

Academy Therapy v23 n4 p349-55 Mar 1988; 1988 -Mar 7P. 
UMI 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

DOCUMENT TYPE: 080; 120; 055 

Guidelines for effectively integrating learning-disabled or 
behavior problem students Into regular classrooms are 
discussed, including: meetings between regular and special 
education teachers, class rules, discipline, clear directions. 
Individual Ized Instruction, direct Instruction for ski 1 1 
acquisition, peer tutoring, structured activities, positive 
relationships with parents. teacher -student contracts, 
corporal punishment avoidance, and positive reinforcement. 
(Author/JDD) 

DESCRIPTORS: *Learn1ng Disabilities; ♦Behavior Problems; 
<=Ma1nstream1ng; ♦Guide 1 ines; *Program Ef feet iveness; Teamwork 
Discipline; ♦Teaching Methods; Classroom Techniques; Student 
Behavior; Elementary Secondary Education 
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Solving Discipline Problems; Strategies for Classroom 
Teachers. Second Edition. 

Wolfgang, Charles H. ; Glickman. carl D. 
1986- 330P. 

Allyn and Bacon, inc.. :288 South Blue Ridge Ave.. Culpeper. 
VA 22701 (no price quoted). 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
DOCUMENT TYPE: 010; 052 

This second edition an strategies for solving discipline 
problems provides classroom teachers with a ""rainbow" of 
discipline models and techniques to permit them to move beyond 
a singular approach in handling classroom behavior problems. 
Section One discusses the Teacher Behavior Continuum, which 
encompasses various student behaviors and can be used in 
different ways for different youngsters. Section One also 
descr 1 bes severe 1 operat 1 ng mode Is of d 1 sc 1 p 1 1 ne . 1 n t he 
following chapters: ""The Supportive Model : Gordon's Teacher 
Effectiveness Training," ""The Communication Model: Berne and 
Harris's Transactional Analysis." ""The Valuing Model : Raths 
and Simon's Values Clarification." ""The Social Discipline 
Model of Rudolf Dreikurs." ""The Reality Model of William 
Glasser. ' ' ""The Behavior Modification Model . ' ' ""The 
Assert Iveness Model of Lee and Marlene Canter." ""The 
(cont. next page) 
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Behaviorism/Punishment Model of Engelmann and Dobson and 
Strengths «nd Limitations of Today's Teacher-Student 
Interaction Models." Section Two provides four 
decl 8 Jon-making raothods to deterraino which behaviors 

^nnrni^H^'^'ror^K'^!^^'' ^° On: ( 1 ) an ec] ect 1 c 

approach (2) the degree of seriousness of student behavior, 

c f?^'**' devGlopmont, or (4) a professional team 
approach. Section Three studies classropm management as a 

?hrnu«^ tho ^^2''^^? « better future 

through the affective use of discipline. (JDD) 

DESCRIPTORS: ♦Elementary Secondary EUucatlon; ♦Discipline- 
♦Discipline Problems; ♦Classroom Techniques; Models; ♦Behavior 
Problems; ♦Student Behavior; ♦Teacher Effectiveness; 
Transactional Analysis; Values Clarification; Social Behavior 
R«hI!JLi. ''S^' . . Behavior Modification; Assert Iveness; 
Behaviorism; Punlsnfflent; Teacher Student Relationship- 
Decision Making; Prevention; Social Development 
Manage^^nt^''^' Teacher Effectiveness Training: Behavior 
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Poncles/PractlceK in Public School Discipline 
Strewn, William E.; Payne, Tyrone 

Academic Therapy v23 n3 P297-301 Jan 1988; 1988-Jan 
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EDRS: NDT AVAILABLE 
DDCUMENT TYPE: 080; 
A survey of 339 

motivation and poor 

d i sc i pi i ne prohl ems 

stated/written 

bellevec* that 



110; 143 

teachers (grades K-12) found lack of 
parental support to be thi% biggest 
. 1 Nearly 9o percent workej with a 
discipline policy^ Approximately 75 percent 
corporal punishment should continue. Verbal 



the most common behavior change method used. 



reprimands were 
(VW) 

DESCRIPTORS: ♦Behavior Problems; Elementary Secondarv 
A?^?tnH«2' *P^«^<P''n« PoHcy; ♦Benav'or Change; *?eacher 
SchnlV Poii/'^T"^ ^^''^^^ Relationship; ♦Student Motive: t ion; 
school Policy; Corporal Punishment; Verbal Communication 
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Behavior Problems? Try Groups! 
Coleman, Maggie; Webber, Jo 
Academic Therapy v23 n3 P265-74 Jan 1988; 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
DDCUMENT TYPE: 052; 080 

oDe^iS''°w^+h'"'*'"" """^ teachers and students to dea J 

Dr^ en, inn °«"h"° °' confUct causing surface behavlSr 
au^a?Tn«« ^ enhance self-control among students. Specific 
Ire a C^^ T ♦"k?"" "^^^^"^ structure and teacher behavior 
aoals for ^hi^h I sunnarlzBS the variety of functions and 

goals for which groups can be used. (VW) 

►B«h:Siin^°2^i..,.*°°l?''"°'' P'-ob'etns; Secondary Education; 
^ -5?uSflni P-?f? '"'S!'""' 'Classroon Conmunlcatlon; .Teache^ 
Student Relationship; «DiseipHne; «Group Guidance; Group 
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Dynamics; Self Control; Classroom Techniques 
EC201139 

A Novel Reinforcer System: Teacher idea Exchange. 
Raschke, Donna And others 

.IfS^l!!'"® Exceptional Children v20 n2 p82-83 Winter 1988; 
1958'*W1 n 2P • 
UMI 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

DDCUMENT TYPE: 080; 141; 055 

The ""PEZ" candy dispenser has been used effectively to 
del iver reinforcers to mocJerately handicapped preschool 
students who display desirable behaviors. Contingency 
management procedures are described for using the candy 
dispenser to deliver reinforcers and subsequently to fade out 
the edible reinforcer and have the colorful dispenser Itself 
reinforce desired behavior. (JDD) 

DESCRIPTORS: ♦Moderate Mental Retardation; ♦Behavior 
Problems; -jPositive Reinforcement; ♦Contingency Management; 
♦Food; Classroom Techniques; Student Behavior; 
Psychooducational Methods; Preschool Education 

EC200952 

Discipline: Neither the Steel nor the Velvet, but the 
Maturity Xnslde the Glove, that Makes the Difference. 

Rozmierski ,< Virginia E. 

Pointer v31 n4 p5-13 Sum 1987; i987-Sum 9P. 

UMI^" f^e^a^ed documents, see EC 200 953 - EC 200 959. 

EDRS: NDT AVAILABLE 

DOCUMENT TYPE: 080; 141; 120; 

The article examines the critical differences between 
discipline and punishment, discusses the dynamics in the 
interaction between discipliners and youths, arid describes 
adult responses appropriate for different developmental 
stages. Fccus is on the development of the adolescent's 
understanding, the processes Involved, the behavioral stages, 
and implications for adult action. (JDD) 

D DESCRIPTORS: ♦Behavior Problems; ♦Discipline; ♦Interpersonal 
Relationship; ♦Social Development; ♦Adolescent Development; 
♦Deve opmental stages; Punishment; Interaction; Parent Child 
Relationship; Teacher Student Relationship; Parent Role; 
Teacher Role; Youth; Secondary Education; 

EC2003i7 

Behavioral Contagion and Manageability: Learning Disability 
and Regular Education Teachers' Perspectives ^ 
Safran, Stephen p.; Safran, Joan S. 

1987"''"°i987-Au/sr"'2P ^^0 n7 p439-40 Aug-Sep 

EDRS: NDT AVAILABLE 
DOCUMENT TYPE: 080; 143; 

(cent, next page) 
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Statistical analyses of the Behavior Managessibl 1 ity and 
Behavioral Contagion Scales completed by 44 regular and 44 
teachers of the learning disabled found that no significant 
group differences existed, that withdrawn behavior was most 
difficult to manage, end that acting-out behaviors were most 
disruptive to other students. (Author/DB) 

DESCRIPTORS: ^Learning Disabilities; Elament&ry Secondary 
Education; *Wlthdrawal (Psychology); ♦Behavior Problems; 
♦Teacher Attitudes; Classroom Techniques; Discipline; 

IDENTIFIERS: Behavior Manageability Scale; Behavior 
Contagion Scale; 



EC 192940 

Solving Dicoipllrw Probletos: Stratssios for Classroom 
Teachers. Second Edition. 

Wolfgang, Charles H.; Gllckman, Carl D. 
1986- 330P. 

Allyn Bacon, Inc., Longwood Division, Rockleigh, NJ 
07647-9989 (no price quoted). 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
REPORT NO.: ISBN-O-205-08630-6 
DOCUMENT TYPE: 010; 051; 055; 

Intonded for regular and special education teachers, the 
book offers a variety of discipline models and techniques for 
handling classroom discipline problems. This new edition has 
added the Assert iveness Model to the discipline models 
discussed, and added chapters on teacher values, the 
seriousness of student misbehavior, the professional team 
approach, and classroom management to prevent discipline 
problems. Chapters have the following titles: ""Introduction: 
Reaching the Breaking Point'''; ""Beyond Theory to Classroom 
Practice''; ""The Supportive Model: Gordon's Teacher 
Effectiveness Training"; ""The Communication MODEL: Berne and 
Harris's Transactional Analysis"; ""The Valuing Model : Raths 
and Simon's Values Clarification"; ""The Social Discipline 
Model of Rudolf Orelkurs"; ""The Reality Model of William 
Glasser"; "-The Behavior Modlflcatlor Model"; ""The 
Assert Iveness Model of Lee and Marleno Canter"; ""The 
Behaviorism/Punishment Model of Engelmann and Oobson" ; 
""Strengths and Limitations of Today's Teacher-Student 
Interaction Models"; ""Oeclslon Making Based on an Eclectic 
Approach"; ""Decision Making Based on the Degree of 
Seriousness of Student Behavior"; ""Decision Making Based on 
Student Social Development"; ""Decision Making Based on a 
Professional Team Approach" ; ""Classroom Management: A 
Prevent Ive Process" ; ""Conclusion: A Better Tomorrow' ' . 
Appended Is a summary of moral reasoning development from 7 
years to adulthood based on the work of J. Plaget and t. 
Kohlberg. (OB) 

DESCRIPTORS: ♦Behavior Problems; Elementary Secondary 
Education; ♦Models; ♦Classroom Techniques; ♦Discipline; 
Behavior Modification; Teacher Effectiveness; Transactional 
Analysis; Values Clarification; Real I ty Therapy; Punishment; 
Interaction Process Analysis; Teacher Student Relationship* 
Dec 1 8 1 o n Mak I ng; Soc I a 1 Deve I opment ; I nt erd I sc I pi I nary 
Approach; Prevention; 
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EC 192576 

Preventing Discipline Problems with Gifted Students. 
Del isle, Oames R. And Others 

Teaching Exceptional Children v19 n4 p32-38 Sum 1987: 
1987-Sum 7P. 

NOTE: Special Issue: Preventive OiscipMne in Special 
Education. For related information see EC 571-582. 
UMI 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
DOCUMENT TYPE: 080; 052; 

Prevention of behavior problems among gifted students is 
considered in terms of typical behavior problems of the 
gifted, teacher behavior and classroom climate, and the 
importance affective et^jcation, T^iacher behaviors which 

structure the classroom for success are listed as are 
characteristics which encourage underachlevement . (DB) 

DESCRIPTORS: ♦Gifteo; ♦Behavior Problems; Elementary 
Secondary Education; ^^Clas&room Techniques; ♦Oisclpllne; 
♦Prevention; Underachlevement; Humanistic Education; 

IDENTIFIERS: •Preventive Discipline; 

EC 192575 

Preventive Discipline in Early Childhood. 
Strain, Phillip S.; Salnato, Diane M. 

Teaching Exceptional Children vi9 n4 p26-30 Sum 1987; 
1987-Sum 5P. 

NOTE: Special Issue: Preventive Disclpl ine In Special 
Education. For related Information see EC 192 571-582. 
UMI 

EORS: NOT AVAZLA8LE 
DOCUMENT TYPE: 080; 052; 

Preventive discipline in early childhood programs is 
discussed in terns of the importance of establishing class 
routines and rules, making smooth transitions, helping 
children learn to work in groups and to work Independently, 
and understanding the definition of a good disclpl Inar Ian. 
(OB) 

DESCRIPTORS: ♦Behavior Problems; ♦Early Childhood Education 
♦Discipline; ♦Prevention; ♦Classroom Techniques; Classroom 
Techniques; 

IDENTIFIERS: ♦Preventive Discipline; 

EC 192574 

Teacher Behavior as Preventive Discipline. 
DeLuke, Susan V.; Knoblock, peter 

Teaching Exceptional Chi Idren v19 n4 p18-24 Sum 1987; 
1987-Sum 7P. 

NOTE: Special Issue: Preventive Disclpl ine in Special 
Education. For related information see EC 192 571-582. 
UMI 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
DOCUMENT TYPE: 080; 052; 

Teacher behaviors which foster preventive discipline include 
(cent, next page) 
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communicating respect to each student, seeking out diverse 
sources of 1nformat1:}n, developing curricula that prevent 
behavior problems, and implementing Irijtructlonal procedures 
that minimize misbehaviors. A learning environment inventory 
which Includes student assessment Information and 
resourceb/materlala information Is offered. (DB) 

DESCRIPTORS: *B0hav1or Problems; *D1sc1pl1ne; *Prevent1on; 
♦Classroom Techniques; Classroom Environment; Teaching Methods 
; Curriculum Development; Teacher Student Relationship; 
Eleme.ftary Secondary Education; Student Evaluation; 

IDENTIFIERS: *Prevent1ve Discipline; 

EC192573 

Structurli^ tlio Classroom to Provent Disruptlvo Behaviors. 
Stalnback, William And Dthars 

Teaching Exceptional Children v19 n4 pl2-16 Sum 1987; 
1987-Sura 5P. 

NOTE: Special Issue: Preventive Discipline In Special 
Education. For related information see EC 192 57 t -582. 
UMI 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE ' . 

DOCUMENT TYPE: 080; 052; 

Specific suggestions to help teachers structure the 
classroom to prevent disr .Dtlve behaviors are offered In the 
areas of physical arrangement and ""traffic rules", time 
management, assignments, grouping practices, classroom 
atmosphere, and professional deraeanor. (DB) 

DESCRIPTORS: Elementary Secondary Education; *Classroora 
Techniques; *Prevent1on; *Dl8Clpllne; *C:a83 Organlr,a*1on; 
♦Classroom Environment; ^Behavior Problems; Grouping 
(Instructional Purposes); Assl'^nments; Time Management; 
Teacher Role; 

IDENTIFIERS: *Prevent1vo Discipline; 

EC 191327 

Behavior That Mskos ^ "Cents." 
Wood, Heather 0. 

Perspectives for Teachers of the Hearing Impaired v5 n2 
p13-15 Nov-Dec 1988; 1986-No/De 3P. 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
DOCUMENT TYPE: 080; D5S; 141; 

A behavior management program which uses play money tc 
motivate students and minforce appropriate behavior helps 
elementary school students (including disabled students) 
develop responsibility for their behavior. All students In the 
class participate and are allowed to buy items from the class 
store with money earned. (CB) 

DESCRIPTORS: *D1sab1 1 It les; *Cla8sroom Techniques; *Behav1or 
Problems; *Behav1or Modification; *Token Economy; *Posltive 
Reinforcement; Mathematics Skills; Elementary Education; 
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EC191147 

The Effects of SocUl Skills Training on Mildly Handicapped 
Yoiingsters In the Natural Setting Using the ACCEPTS Program. 
Krauter, Rebecca And others 

B.C. Journal of Special Education viO n3 p279-88 1986; 1986 
10P. 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
DOCUMENT TYPE: 080; 1*»3; 

Frequency of rule violations was tabulated for two mildly 
mentally retarded and two learning disabled males (ages 9-11). 
All four received social skills training, and two additionally 
received contingency management intervention. Posi*1ntervent 1o 
n data on rule violations and teacher approval ratings for 
observed social skills yielded mixed results. (Author/OW) 

DESCRIPTORS: *M11d Mefntal Retardation; »u^arn1ng 
Disabilities; * Interpersonal Competence; *Contingency 
Management ; *Behav1 or Probl ems ; C 1 assroom Techniques ; 
I ntermed lat e Grades ; D 1 so 1p 1 1 ne ; CI assroom Env 1 ronment ; 
Teacher Attitudes; 

IDENTIFIERS: *Soc1al Skills Training; 

EC172876 

Establishing eehavlo^ Control In the Classroom. 
Colvin, Geoffrey And Others 

Techniques vl n3 p233-38 Jan 1985 oneshot; 19a5-0an 6P. 
NOTS: Journal Availability: see, EC 172 870. 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
DOCUMENT TYPE: 080; 052; 

A two-iitep approach to establishing behavior control based 
on published research Is presented. The first step describes 
systematic strategies for managing group behavior. The second 
step describes procedure** for dealing with Individual students 
whose Inappropriate bel.a^ has not changed through the group 
management plan. (Aothor/CL) 

DESCRIPTORS: *Behav1or Problems; *Dfsc1pl Ine; ^Classroom 
Techn Iques ; I ntervent Ion ; 

EC 161005 

Assertive Discipline: An Effective Classwide Behavior 
Management Program. 

Mandlebau, Linda Higbee And Others 

Behavioral Disorders v8 n4 p258-64 Aug 1983; 1983-Ajg 7P. 
UMI 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
DOCUMENT TYPE: 080; 143; 

The effects of an Assertive Discipline program on reducing 
out-of-seat and Inappropriate talking among third grade 
students were Investigated. Results Indicated a functional 
«'e1at1onsh1p between the program and the dependent measures. 
Social validation was provided by informal measures of teacher 
behavior and Interviews with the principal, teacher, and 
students. (Author/CL) 

DESCRIPTORS: *Behav1or Problems: ^Classroom Techniques; 
(cont. next page) 
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^Discipline; ^Behavior Change; Primary Education; Prografn 
Effectiveness; Assert Ivenass; 

IDENTIFIERS: •Assertive Discipline; 



EC1 60309 

Discipline afxl Behavioral Kanagessnt: A Handbook of Tactics. 
Strategies and Prograsis. 

Sab8t1no» Oavid A. And Others 
198S- 379P. 

Aspen Systems Corporation, 1600 Research Blvd., Rockvllle, 
WD 20850 ($29.95). 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
REPORT NO.: ISBN-0-89443-933-2 
DOCUMENT TYPE: 010; 052; 

The text 1c intended to explore teacher attitudes to 
discipline and examines components of classroom and 
administrative approaches for dealing with common disruptive 
behavior. The Initial chapter provides an overview of the 
problem of discipline In the schools, noting lltlgatlonal 
Issues surrounding corporal punishment and approaches used to 
prevent violence and vandalism. Suggestions regarding 
prevent^.on of discipline problems In chapter 2 center on such 
aspects as trust and respect, clesscl Imate, and social 
reinforcement. A th^rd chapter reviews pant methods of 
Isolation, expulsion, suspension, and detention, and proposes 
alternative practices for each. Chapter 4 offers exarrpleu of 
cotr^'non behavior problems (such as chronic disobedience. 
Interruptions, and disruption of class) and possible 
remediation and management ideas for each. The management 
techniques Incorporate aspects of behavioral, humanistic, 
psychoeducatlonal , medical, and psychodynamic mocfels. In the 
fifth chapter, 12 programs wich have been successful In 
providing dlsclplm? are described. Programs selected include 
Inservlce teacher education programs, Saturday mornign 
sessions for supervising out-of -school suspension, program;! to 
reduce vandalism, and programs using peer relationships and 
groupdeclslonmaklng to model appropriate behavior. Chapter 6 
focuses on objectives, activities, and materials for enhancing 
students'soclal development. Perssonal development and self 
realization are th concern of chaoter 7 which Includes a 
section on emotionality and learning disabilities. Procedures 
for develODing behavioral and cognitive self control are 
explored in chapter 8, while the concluding chapter considers 
Issues and approaches to students' substance abuse. (CL) 

DESCRIPTORS: ♦Behavior Problems; ^Discipline; *Cla8sroom 
Techniques; ^Discipline Policy; *Prevent1on; Elementary 
Secondary Education; Teaching Methods; Expulsion; Suspension; 
Corporal Punishment; self Control; Punishment; Self Concept; 
Vandalism; Teacher Role; Teacher Attitudes; 



EC 150591 

Problesn Behavior Management: Educator's Resources Service. 
Algozzlne, Bob 
1982- 150+P. 

Aspen Systems Corp., 1600 Research Blvd., Rockvllle, MD 
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20850 ($79.00 Includes 2 Updates). 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
REPORT NO.: ISBN-0-89443-678-3 
DOCUMENT TYPE: 052; 

The resurce guide contains seven units to assist teachers In 
Identifying and remediating problem behaviors of children and 
adolescents. The guide Is presented In a loose leaf binder to 
accommodate future periodic updates. The first unit addresses 
the behavioral basis with discussions on the state of tne art. 
Importance of assessment, and exemplary approaches. Next, a 
unit on treatment perspectives by J. Olson covers aspects such 
as systematic densensltlzation, token systes, precision 
teaching, and self management. The third unit, on general 
skill Improvement, gives such advice to teachers as learning 
how students do their work, using the right materials, and 
working with parenti and volunteers. In the fourth unit, 
emotional problems such as low frustration tolerance, low self 
concept, anxiety, and terper tantrums arc discussed along with 
approaches for improvement. Next, ways to Improve social 
problems Including disruptlveness, nonattentlon, achievement 
anxiety, and soda withdrawal are proposed. In the sixth unit, 
K. Aigv-^zzlne gives guidelines frr classroom use of music, 
play, art, and bibl lotherapy. In the last unit, S. Freeman 
makes suggestions fcr Improving skills of secondary students 
Including setting goals and providing learning activities to 
Improve basic academic study, and affective skills. (MC) 

DESCRIPTORS: ♦Behavior Problems; •Behavior Modification; i 
*Skill Analysis; *C1as8roora Techniques; *Discipline; Resource 
' ^ertals; Elementary Secondary Education; Skill Devalopracnt; 

avior Development; Emotional Development; Social 
Development; Therapy; Teaching Methods; 



EC141845 

^ AanlnlstratlVG Considerations* Action? and Procedures for 
>^valop1ng and ZRplestentIng an A1t(. >«t1ve Prograjn for 
Disruptive and Disciplinary Problem Ya . Mn a Metropolitan 
School System. 

Robledo, Yolanda Ga^za 

1980- 226P. 

NOTE: University of Houston. 

UMI, P.O. Box 1346, Ann Arbor, MI 48106 ($24,00 pc, $13.00 
mf) Order No. 8105361. 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
DOCUMENT TYPE: 041; 143; 

Results of the survey of 11 metropolitan school districts 
showed that teachers, administrators, and other educational 
professionals consider discipline a major problem, that the 
legal factors of due process >jnd stu. int/parent rights are 
Important Issues to iie considered in developing alternative 
programs, and that the most significant programs that should 
be considered are counseling programs, psychological services, 
and home visitation programs. (PHR) 

DESCRIPTORS: •Behavior Problems; *Nontraditional Education; 
♦Admir istrator Attitudes; ♦Teacher- Attitudes; ^Discip) ine 
(cent, next page) 
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Problems; High Schools; Urban Schools; Due Process: Special 
Programs; School Surveys: 



EC140939 

Outer Dfoenslons of ' iassroon Conflict. 

5P. 

NOTE: 28rain/black and white/1/2 inch reel to reGl/3/4 inch 
cassette. A Trainer's Manual is a part of the CONSERT Project, 
Previously entered In ERIC (EO 199 216, Clearinghouse No. SP 
017 623). 

Box 688 -UTD, Richardson, TX 75080 ($48.50). 
EORS: NOT AVAILABLE 
DOCUMENT TYPE: 141; 051; 

The materials described in the manual are based on a series 
of anecdotes of conflict situations In secondary classrooms. 
The situations focus on emotional and behavioral problems of 
adolescents. The trainer's manual is intended to be used with 
d videotape cassette that depicts fifteen vignettes of 
classroom events in which stuuent behavior problems are 
portrayed. A series of teacher's response forms is provided 
for each episode, offering chc.^es between five clusters of 
teacher behaviors. The clusters are: author i tat i ve -appea 1 ing 
to outsldo authority; neutrcil facilitation; incentive 
manipulation; interview and supportive IntQrvention; and 
deliberate ignr.rlng. The vignettes aro presented in narrative 
form along with the worksheets and may be used with or without 
the accompanying videotape. (UO) 

DESCRIPTORS: *Emot1onal Disturbances; *Adol ascents; 
♦Behavior Problems; *Classrcom Techniques; oConflict 
Resolution; Discipline Problems; Informal Assessment; 
Mainstream ing; Secondary Education; Student Teacher 
Relationship; Teacher Behavior; Tescher Response; 

EC140291 

Attention Structure, Anti -Societal Behavior, and Peer Group 
Reo^lation of Behavior aciong Adolescent Students. 
Bart, William M. 

Adolescence v16 n62 p433-42 Sum 1981; 1981-Sun 10P. 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
DOCUMENT TYPE: 080; 143; 

A study involving 30 seventh and eighth graders in a 
racially integrated school with a high incidencfy of 
antisocietal behavior revealed mixed confirmation for the 
ethological thesis underlying ant ^societal behavior. Findings 
suggest that schools with high antisocieta) behavior should 
couple Uiscipline with instruction on effective communication 
between students. (CL) 

DESCRIPTORS: *Behavior Problems; ^Antisocial Behavior; *Peer 
Relalionship; Uunior ^ High Schools; Discipline; Student 
Attitudes; Teacher Attitudes; Communication Skills; 

IDENTIFIERS: •Ethology; 
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EC 133061 

Video Training Workshops on Child Variance. 
Morse, William B.; Smith. Judith M. 
Council for Exceptional Children, Reston, Va. 
12P. 

SPONSORING AGENCY: Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
(DHEW/OE), Washington. D.C. 

NOTE : Six 3/4 i nch v i deocasset t es/vorhshop 1 eader ' s 
manual /Activity sheets/" "Understanding ChilJ Variance"" is a 
part of the kit or sold separately as Product No. 200 for 
$B.75; $7.44 CEC member price, ISBN-0-865B6-099-8. 

The Council for Exceptional Children, Publ ication Sales. 
1920 Association Dr., Reston, VA 22091 ($595.00 complete 
program; $505.75 CEC Member priccj. Product No. 199). 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

DOCUMENT TYPE: 100; 052; 

The kit, consisting of six video training workshops, a 
workshop leader's manual, activity sireets. and a texV 'th 
self instructional modules, is designed to help teacherb, 
parents, and paraprof essionals understand the range of variant 
behaviors occur ing in elementary and secondary classrooms. 
Materials are designed to be used in fWe 2 hour inservice or 
preservlce workshops. One videocassette feature\; 15 incidents 
of problem behavior while tne remaining five present 
contrasting interpretations of the problem behavior by 10 
experts i n spec i a 1 eiiucat 1 on , soc 1 o 1 ogy , psychol ogy , and 
medicine. Th^ text presents self instructional modules on six 
theoretical positions: psychodynamic, behavioral, biophysical, 
sociological, ecological, and alternative. Each unit includes 
a pre- anri pc5ttest, a brief history of th'3 position, 
descriptic;i of tern»5, and a review of diagnostic and 
Intervention techniques. The workshop leader's manual outlines 
procedures and activities for five workshops. (CL) 

DEiiCRIPTORS: *Behavior Problems; *Teacher Workshops; 
♦theories; *Cla8Sroom Techniques; Elementary Secondary 
EouCation; Inservice Teacher Education; Preservice Teacher 
Education; Intervention; Discipl ine; Videotape Recordings; 
Teacher Education; 



EC13iB73 

How to Handle Problem Behaviors In School : A Manual for 
Dealing with Problems Most Frequently Faced by Hlemontary 
School Personnel . 

Silverrran, Marvin 

1980- 88P. 

H and H Enterprises, Inc.. Box 1070 H-2, Lawrence, KS 66044 
($3.25, sold in sets of 4 only, add 7% for postage and 
handling $2.00 minimum). 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

REPORT NO.: ISBN-0-89-79-049-3 

DOCUMENT TYPE: 052; 010; 

The book is intended to help school personnel improve the 
behav 1 or and mot 1 vat 1 on of school ch 1 1 dren through the 
application of behavior managernent techniques. Principles of 
i '.^t. na-xt page) 
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behavior modification are outlined In the first chapter and 
Include specifying a behavioral goal to be reached by the 
child, presenting a punishment or reward Immediately after the 
behavior Is exhibited, and selecting a relnforcer that Is 
meaningful to the child. Brief chapters apply the principles 
to the following areas: reasons for the lack of effectiveness 
of corporal puni* wjent. Ignoring and praising behavior. 
Improving behav' • and motivation, avoiding conflicts. 
Improving school attendance, reducing lying and tattling, 
helping the child with school phobia. Improving cafeteria 
behavior, helping the shy and nonassertlve child, teaching 
manners and respect fo*^ others, helping the hyperactive child, 
deN'OlopIng an after school guidance activities program, and 
Improving stai^da-'dlzed test pcjrf ormance. The final two 
chapters give note of other effective techniques to change 
behavior and offer a Hrv of suggested readings. (DB) 

DESCRIPTORS: »Behav1or Problems; *Behav1or Modification; 
*D1sc1pl1no; *Classrocra Techniques; Hyperactivity; Corooral 
Punishment; Social Reinforcement; Motivation; Attendance; 
School Phobia; Withdrawal (Psychology); Standardized Tests; 
After School Programs; Guidance; 



EC130611 

Class Control and Behaviour Problems: A Guide for Teachers. 
Saunders, Malcolm 
1979- 228P. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
NY 10020 ($9.95) 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
DOCUMENT TYPE: 055; 

Practical strategies for teachers to achieve and maintain 
stucient behavior are detailed In the text. Thirteen chapters 
address the following specific issues (sample subtopics in 
parenth unckoround and rationale; distinctions between 

sickness and behavior probleps (origin, classification); 
current theories; teacher behavior (conflict, change, stress); 
class management (atmosphere); the school's role In reducing 
disruptive behavior; supportive agencies (health, social 
services); emotional maladjustment (effects of stress on 
children); Identification of need for special .lelp (assessment 
Instruments); functions and roles of a specialist (behavior 
modification, counseling, group therapy); and specific 
problems (problems of Immigrants, unlawful school absence, 
death end separation). The final chapter sets forth situations 
and cases with listings of possible teacher Interventions. 
(CD 

DESCRIPTORS: Emotional Disturbances; *Behav^ur Problems; 
Elementary Secondary Education; *Classroom Techniques; 
*Dl8c1pl Ine; Theories; Classif Icat Ion; Student Evaluation; 
♦School Role; "Teacher Role; *Teacher Behavior; Emotional 
Adjustment; Teaching Guides; 
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EC1 30452 
Classroom Management. 
Doyle, Walter 
1980- 31P. 

Kappa Delta PI, P.O. Box A, west Lafayette, in 47906 ($3.00) 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
DOCUMENT TYPE: D5:2; 

The booklet offers guidelines for maintaining order In the 
classroom. An 1n1 clal section addresses the features of 
classroom motion, classroom demands, and the relationship 
between activities and classroom order. Section n focuses on 
some of the basic processes involved In accomplishing class 
cooperation: beginning the year, selecting and arranging 
activities, monitoring and timing activities used In the 
classroom, and stopping misbehavior. (SBH) 

DESCRIPTORS: •Behavior Problems; *Classroom Techniques; 
Teaching Methods; Teacher Role; *D1sc1pl1ne; 



EC123617 

Whw Classroom Control Is Sllppir^ Away, Ask Yourself .. . 
(Behavioural Control Through Naturalistic Solutions). 
Eaton, Marie; Hansen, Cheryl L. 

B.C. Journal of Special Education v3 n4 p335-56 win 1979* 
1979-Wln 22P. 
EDRS: mi AVAILABLE 
DOCUMENT TYPE: 070; 

A review of behavioral research in the area of classroom 
management ;s presented. Four questions for teachers to ask 
themselves when a problem In the classroom arlsea explore the 
appropriateness of the Instructional materials, student 
understanding of teacher expectations, management 
effectiveness, and sources of help. Techniques for coping with 
classroom problems are provided. Methods for enhancing student 
self control, such as writing an essay on the consequences of 
disruptive behavior, are considered. The use o^ token 
economies and c ":er tactics (e.g., time out) are described. A 
taxonomy of suggestions Is included. (PHR) 

DESCRIPTORS : *Behav 1 or Prob 1 ems ; E 1 eraantary Secondary 
Education; Literature Reviews; Educational Research; *Behav1or 
Change; ^Behavior Change; *Classroom Techniques; *D1sc1pl1n9; 



£0123550 

Classroom Managesaent: A Guide for the School Consultant. 
Tanaka, Jack 
1979- 199P. 

Available from Charles C Thomas, 301-327 E. Lawrence Ave , 
Springfield, IL 62717 ($16.75) 
EDI?S: NOT AVAILABLE 
DOCUMENT TYPE: 055; 

Intended for school consultants, the book d{sv':usses the 
classroom management of problem student behaviors from a 
social learning perspective. In the section ""Preparation for 
Consul tat 10f>, " the role of the consultant Is defined, the 
(cent, next page) 
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negotiations with teachers and principals are outlined, and 
some behavioral concepts relevant to classroom management are 
pre*'inted. The section ""Problem Solving" proposes a series 
of steps to be taken In the school consultation process, 
covering such topics as specifying and assessing problem 
student behaviors. Implementing behavior nteasurement , 
specifying daslrable behaviors, Identlfylntj positive 
relnforners, delineating contingent relationships, and 
foster 1 rig positive interactions. An example of a classroom 
nmnagemant program employing a point system Is presented, 
along with examples of agendas, letters, and forms that may be 
used during consultation. The section ""Consultation 
Experiences" presents special difficulties and emotional 
Issues that are often encountered during actual consultations. 
A glossary and list of selected read1r>gs are appended. 
(Author/DLS) 

DESCRIPTORS: «Behav1or Problems; *Consul tants; 

♦Socialization' ^Discipline; ♦Teaching Methods; Consultation 
Programs; ♦Reinforcement; ♦Behavior Change; ♦Evaluation 
Methods; ♦Classroom Techniques; 



EC1 22432 

Basic Techniques for Early ciassrooft Intervention. 
Caldwell, Judith 

Pointer v24 n1 p53-60 Fall 1979; 1979-Fal 8P. 
Available from UMI 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
DOCUMENT TYPE: 052; 

Basic niianag«ment of disruptive classroom behavior Is a 
necessary aspe\:t of classroom control. Three basic techniques 
are planrad: Ignoring, in which Inappropriate behavior Is not 
relnVorcee.; signal Interference, in which nonverbal signals on 
the part of the teacher affect behavior change; and proximity 
control. In which the teacher's physical proximity to the 
disturbance brings about desired behavior change. (PHR) 

DESCRIPTORS: ♦Behavior Problems; Elementary Secondary 
Education; ♦Classroom Technique^; ♦Discipline; ♦Student 
Behavior; Relnforcewent; ♦Behavior Change; Nonverbal 
Communication; ♦Proximity; 



EC1 22430 

A Principal's Checklist for School Behavior Hanagentent . 
Faytsn, Stanley A. And Others 

Pointer v24 n1 p32-44 Fall 1979; 1979-Fal 13P. 
Available from UMI 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
DOCUMENT TYPE: 052; 

A checklist for helping administration, staff, students, and 
parents manage school behavior is'presented. The eight main 
areas covered include: behavior expectation and values; 
communicated expectations; strategies for preventing ^^ehavlor 
Q sroblems; strategies for promoting student coping skills; 
FRIO*''**®^^®^ reacting to behavior problems; consuUatlon, 

^^^^jupport, and staff development; Individual IzeJ educational 
planning; and feedback and evaluation. Each of the main areas 
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has two or more subcategories. Each subcategory is dicussed 
and a table 1 1 lustrat Ing the cent Inuum of permissible 
disclpl Inary reaction for unacceptable student behavior Is 
provided. (PHR) 

DESCRIPTORS: *Behavlor Problems; Elementary Secondary 
Education; ♦Classroom Techniques; Student Teacher Relationship 
; ♦Student Behavior; ♦Teacher Respcnse; Discipline; Principals 
; Check Lists; 



EC 120887 

Strategies In Classroom Management. 
Shrlgley, Robert L. 

NASSP Bulletin v63 n42r p1-9 Sep 1979; 1979-Sep 9P. 
EDRS: r^T AVAILABLE 
DOCUMENT TYPE; 052; 

Six strategies for the management of behavior problems In a 
classroom at the secondary school level are presented. The six 
are as follows: (1) deliberately designed coping skills curb 
surface disruptive behavior of students; (2) excellent 
teaching tends to prevent disruption; (3) teachers should 
tolerate normal, but sometimes Irritating student behaviors 
typical for the age group being taught; (4) free expression 
and due process granted students have resulted In better 
Inf or'sed teachers and Increased use of preventative 
techniques; (5) punliihment is one alternative for modifying 
deviant behavior; and (6) the teacher cannot be expected to 
solve all the problems In the classroom singlehandedly. (PHR) 

DESCRIPTORS: Emotional Disturbances; ♦Behavior Problems; 
Secondary education; Coping; ♦Classroom Techniques; ♦Classroom 
Techniques; Disclpl Ine; ♦Change Strategies; Civil Rights; 
Educational Legislation; Behavior Change; ♦Teacher Response; 
Teaching Methods; Teaching Guides; 



EC 114461 

Teaching th.^ Behavior DIsorcSered Child. 
Neol , Richard S. 

Early Years V9 N8 P27-30 Aor79; 1979-APR 4P. 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

"A 3 Suggestions are given to help regular class teachers 
deal wKh malnstreamed behavior problem children. Examples are 
provided of overactive, aggressive, and disturbed children's 
behavior. Methods to help students blow off steam and to 
provide natural consequences for student actions are 
discussed. (CL) 

DESCRIPTORS: ♦Behavior Problems; Aggression; Emotional 
Disturbances; Early Childhood Education; ♦Malnstreaming; 
♦Teaching Methods; Behavior Change; Discipline; ♦Classroom 
Techniques; Classroom Techniques; 
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ECU 1322 

Reward 01 recti on- -Not Perfection. 
Kruroboltz. UohnD.; Duckman*Shoor. Laurie 

Theory Into Practice V16 N4 P243-250 Oct 1977; ;977-0CT 8P. 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

«A 3 The principle of successive approximations, which 
summarizes learning as a series of small steps. Is described 
and applied to changing problem behavior In students. One 
example Is given for using the principle to remediate calling 
out of turn In class. It Is reported that the instructor who 
teaches according to the principle becomes a keen observer of 
student behavior, a good task analyzer, and a cikllled learning 
manager. The following criticisms of the approach are cited 
and discussed: It requires more work from the teacher; It 
requires ^he teacher to change teaching habits; It Involves 
lowering standards; It sets up Inequality In student 
treatment; and it presents problems In terms of traditional 
grading. (SBH) 

DESCRIPTORS: Emotional Disturbances; *Behav1or Problems; 
Elementary Secondary Education: «Behavior Change; «Pos1tive 
Reinforcement; ^Contingency Management; Teaching Methods; 
Classroom Techniques; 



own goals, and giving them input in rule formation. (CL) 

DESCRIPTORS: •Behavior Problems: Secondary Education: 
•Discipline; ♦Classroom Techniques; Educational Methods; 



EC102515 

A New View of the Dynamics of Discipline. 
Kindsvatter. Richard 

Phi Delta Kappan V59 N5 P322-325 Jan 78; 1978- JAN 4P. 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

»A 3 The author considers sources of student misbehavior 
(Including student adjustment problems and negative attitudes 
toward the teacher and/or class), and examines three 
components of discipl ine: behavior expectations, behavior 
adjustment, and control techniques. The interaction between 
sources of student misbehavior and the components of 
discipline is discussed, and a matrix is provided. (CL) 

DESCRIPTORS: Emotional Disturbances; •Behavior Problems; 
Education; Elementary Secondary Education; •Discipline; 
•Classroom Techniques; Student Behavior; •Student Teacher 
Relationship; 



ERIC^ 



EC102574 

Maintaining Productive Student Behsvlor. 

1977- 39P. 

National Education Association. 1201 16th St.. N.W.. 
Washington DC 20036 (No. 1S04-5-00) ($3.00). 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

«A 3 The author presents a review of professiontil literature 
and research studies on constructive and disruptive student 
behavior. Utilizing the literature curvey as a base, an 
Initial chapter provides some ideas on how educators can begin 
to develop a logical and orderly examination of the problem in 
their own school district or school situation. Subsequent 
chapters cover a model for improving student behavior in the 
educational setting and basic processes for arr1vi»>g at and 
maintaining constructive behaviors in young children. Selected 
research refcrenc-^s are listed, and a copy of the Disruptive 
Behavior Im .ntory ^s appended. (SBH) 

DESCRIPTORS: Emotional Disturbances; •Behavior Problems; 
Early Childhood Education; Elementary Secondary Education; 
Research Reviews (Publications); Literature Reviews; 
•Classroom Techniques; •Behavior Change; Discipline; Classroom 
Techniques; 



EC 102520 

Teaching DI& \iq;>tlve AdolQscent&: A Game Worth Winning. 
Wilde. John v.; Sommers. Peggy 

Phi Delta Kappan V59 N5 P342-347 Jan 78; 1978-JAN 6P. 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

»A 3 The authors suggest four methods for prciventing 
behavior problems in students: giving students a rationale for 
the subject matter, informing there of goals and objectives. 
structuring the classroom to allow students to choo^te their 



EC 102380 

Discipline and Leamlnj; An Inquiry Into Stu«jtent~Teacher 
Relstlonshlps. Revised Edition. 

1977- 1S8P. 

National Education Association. 1201 16th St.. NW. 
Washington DC 20036. 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

"A 3 Presented are 22 papers on the relationship between 
discipline and learning as seen by teachers, administrators, 
counselors, psychologists, school board members, and lawyers. 
Papers touch on th<j following topics (sample subtopics in 
parentheses): discipline (an account of how an inner city 
school learned to deal with disruptive youth in a positive 
way); historical perspectives (a comparison of behavior 
problems ranked according to seriousness in 1928 and 1972): 
punishment (the case against short suspensions); behaviorism 
(behav 1 ora 1 group counsel 1 ng with di srupt 1 ve ch 1 1 dren ) ; 
student response .o control (teaching students to modify 
teachers' bc^havior); special Issues today (an approach to 
discipline in urban schools); and order and Justice (two 
contrasting solutions for school violence). (cL) 

DESCRIPTORS: •Education; Emotional Disturbances; ♦Behavior 
Problems; Elementary Secondary Education; •Discipl ine; 
Behavior Change; •Operant Conditioning; Classroom Techniques; 
Contingency Management; •Punishment; Discipl ine Proble.ns; 
Discipline Policy; Suspension; Urban Education; Educational 
Philosophy; History; Legal Problems; Teacher Role; Student 
Teachec Relationship: Violence; ♦Learning: , 
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EC1OO705 

Managing In&pproprf«te Behaviors. 
Lovitt, Thomas C. 

Teacher V95 N5 P81-32 Jan 1978; 1978-OAN 2P. 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

"A 3 Strategies are auggosted for dealing with inappropriate 
classroom behaviors of malnstreamed handicapped children. 
Considered are preliminary strategies (such as stating goals 
and explaining the rules), motivation techniques (including 
using a token economy), and reducing inappropriate behavior by 
giving something (such as unpleasant consequences for frequent 
inappropriate behavior) or taking away something (such as the 
opportunity to got relnforcdment). {CL) 

DESCRIPTORS: «Disab1 1 i t ies; E.efnentary Secondary Education; 
♦BtHavior Problems; ♦Classroom Techniques; ^Classroom 
Techniques; Discipline; »Bohav1or Change; Operant Conditioning 
; Motivation; Mainstreaming; Contingency Management; 



EC 100523 

An Evaluation of Dally Report cards with Minimal Teacher and 
Parent Contacts as an Efficient Method of Classroom 
nterventlon. 

Lahey, Benjamin B. and Others 

Behavior Modification VI N3 P381-394 Jul 1977; 1977-JUL 
14P. 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

■A 3 An experiment using dallv report cards to modify 
behavior during rest perlocJs was conducted with 50 normal 
kindergarten children from two classrooms. Targeted was the 
excessive amount of disruption that occurred during rest 
periods. Measurement, which required minimal changes in the 
teacher's established procedures, was completed in 20 minutes 
each day during rest period. Children took home a ""Brag 
Sheet" at the end of each day wherein they were rated on 7 
positive type behaviors. Results suggested that the use of 
daily report cards, which required no special training of 
either parents or teachers, represent a highly efficient 
method of indirect intervention with behavior problems of 
children. (MH) 

DESCRIPTORS: Exceptional Child Research; ♦Behavior Problems 
Early Childhood Education; »Bohavior Change; »Report cards; 
♦Classroom Techniques; lnfo'--:*al Assessment; Intervention; 
♦Positive Reinforcement; 



EC093109 

Classroom Nanagetnent: A Model for the Identification, 
aavelopflsent, and Assessinent of Co?apeter>c1fiS. 
Goodman, Gay; Pendergrass, R.A 

Peabody Journal Oof Education 0v54 0n3 0p196-2OO ADr077: 
1977-APR 5P. 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
^ ^ "A 3 An eclectic model of classroom management 3k ills 
rn 1/^" disciplinary, behavioristic, and therapeutic 

CI\1 L> approaches is presented. Necessary areas of teacher competence 
Hi MaM are identified in reference to decisions about student and 
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teacher roles and classroom environment, intervention 
stra teg i es when student behav ior fails to onf orm to 
expectations and the ability to interpret and respond to 
children's emotional needs. It is recommended that teacher 
training programs introduce concepts at the cognitive level 
before providing opportunities for application in classrooms. 
The authors maintain that assessment of teachers' behavior 
management skills must encompass the teacher's cognitive 
knowledge, actual classroom interaction and effects on student 
behavior. (GW) 

DESCRIPTORS: Emotional Disturbances; *Behavior Problems; 
♦Models; ♦Classroom Techniques; Discipline; ♦Teacher Education 
; Intervention; Emotional Problems; ♦Teaching Ski 1 Is; 



EC091297 

Responding to Student Misbehavior. 
Gorton, Richard A. 

National Association of Secondary School Principals (NAASP) 
Bulletin V6i N405 0anOi977: 1977-OAN 9P. 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

■A 3 Discussed is the administrator's role in coping with 
behavior problems in the school through nonpunitive approaches 
to changing the stucent and methods of changing the school 
environment. Stressed is the remediation of learning problems 
frequently underlying misbehavior through such techniques as 
behavior modification. Alternative educational programs such 
as work study programs and special classes or vJhools for 
chronic misbehavers are examined in terms of seven guidelines 
such as careful screening and assignment of students and a 
teacher who wants to work with these kinds of students. (DB) 

DESCRIPTORS: Emotional Disturbances; ♦Behavior Problems; 
Elementary Secondary Education; ♦Administrator Role; Classroom 
Techniques; ♦Work Study Programs; ♦Special Classes; 
♦Discipl ine; 



EC090646 

Re<*jc1ng Inappropriate Classroom Behaviour of Retarded 
Students Throus^i Three Procedures of Differential 
Reinforcement. 

Deltz, S. M. and Others 

Journal of Mental Deficiency Rgsearch V20 N3 P155-170 Sep 
1976; 1976-SE^> 16P. 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

■A 3 Studied in six experiments was the effectiveness of 
reducing insppropr iate classroom Ijehavior in 22 adolescent EMR 
Ss through the use of three positive reinforcement procedures: 
the differential reinforcement of low rates of responding 
(DRL), theOdif ferential reinforcement of other behavior (DRO), 
and the differential reinforcement of incompatible responding 
(DRI ) . TwoOexper iments were conducted xo test the 
effectiveness of each differential reinforcement procedure. In 
the experiments involving DRL disruptive behavior was reduced 
in an individual student and in a class of 14 students. ORD 
(cent, next page) 
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was effective in reducing the disruptive behavior in one male 
student, and reducing talking out In two pairs of students. 
Tha DRI procedure proved successful In reducing sleeping in 
class of one student. andOln reducing aggressive talking cut 
behavior In one student. Successful results Indicated that 
these procedures may be effective alternatives to common 
procedures, such as pun 1 silent, used to reduce Inappropriate 
behavior In the classroom. (PT) 

DESCRIPTORS: ♦Mild Mental Retardation; ^Positive 
Reinforcement; ^Behavior Change; ^Behavior Problems; 
Exceptional Child Research; Mental Retardation; Elementary 
Secondary Education; Operant Conditioning; Antisocial Behavior 
; Classroore Techniques; 



requirement was delayed and by 98% when it was Immediate, as 
compared to 60% reduction during the locs-of -recess procedure. 
The principal advantage of the PP procedure over the 
alternative methods was Its reeducatlve value as well as its 
greater effectiveness. (Author/SB) 

DESCRIPTORS: Exceptional Child Research; ♦Emotional 
Disturbances; ♦Behavior Problems; *Ch11dren; Disclpl Ine; 
Classroom Techniques; ♦Behavior Change; *Dperant Conditioning- 

IDENTIFIERS: ^Positive Practice; 



EC081106 

The El f»f nation of Olscfpllne Problems Ihrou^ a Coasbfned 
School^Hom Kotfvatfonal Systeia. 
Ayllon, Teodoro and Others 

Behavior Therapy V6 N5 P616-626 Oct 75; 1975-OCT IIP. 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

«A 3 Upon discovering limitations in a school based 
reinforcement program to f^llralnate discipline problems In a 
class of 23 third graders, a procedure was designed which 
linked the child's dally classroom behavior to consequsnces 
provided at home by parents. To give the child and parent 
feedback, a ""Good Behavior'' letter wasOsent home if the 
student met criteria for good conduct. Parents then provided 
differential consequences In the home based on receipt or 
nonrccelpt of the letter. Findings f^howed that within a da^^', 
contingent presentation of the letter decreased disruptive 
behavior to a nean of lOX (baseline prior to the program was 
set at 90%); and that when the letter was given Irrespective 
of conduct In school, disruption rose to 50%. (Author/58) 

DESCRIPTORS: Exceptional Child Research; ♦Behavior ProbleMs 
Primary Education; ♦Reinforcement; *Parent Influence; 
♦Classroom Tochnlcfues; Discipline; Feedback; Parent School 
Relet lonsh'ip; Motivation; 



ERIC 



EC073392 

Eliminating Classroooi Disturbances of Eiaotlonally DIsturtMd 
Children by Positive Prsctlee Procedures. 
Azrin, N. H.; Powers, M. A. 

Behavior Thenapy V6 N4 P525-534; 1975-inJL 10P. 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

«A 3 In a study Involving six emotionally disturbed boys 
(7-11 years old) enrolled In a special education class, the 
effectiveness of the Positive Practice (PP) procedure to 
eliminate disruptive :^hav1or was evaluated. During 20 minute 
class periods, theOlncldence of disruptive behaviors (speaking 
aloud or getting out :<f the seat without authorization) was 
compared for the four study phases: warnings, reminders and 
reinforcements; loss of recess; delayed PP; and Immediate PP. 
The PP procedure required the child to practice asking 
permission to speak out or leave his seat after a disruptive 
episode. Disruptive actions decreased by 95% when the practice 
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EC 172820 

How to Integrate the visually lispaired. 
Hodgson, Ann 

British Journal of Special Education vl2 n1 p35-37 Mar 198; 
1985-Mar 3P. 
EDPS: NOT AVAILABLE 
Document Type: 030; 055; 

The types of planning and school and classroom organization 
necessary to nsainstream visually impaired students are 
examined, general teaching suggestions are offered, and 
modifications to the traditional classroom are suggested. (CL) 

Descriptors: *Visual Impairments; ^Mainstreaming; Elementary 
Secondary Education; Teaching Methods; Classroom Techniques; 



EC1 72646 

Insuring Classroom Success for the LD Adolescent. 
Haraan, Theresa A. And Others 

Academic Therapy v20 n5 p5 17-24 May 1985; f385-May 8P. 
UMI 

EORS: NOT AVAILABLE 
Document Type: 080; 055; 

The article lists sources of assistance and teaching 
strategies used by 71 secondary classroom teachers perceived 
by teachers of learning disabled students as highly effective 
teachers for that population. Sources and strategies cover 10 
academic disciplines: business, home economics, industrial 
arts, mathematics, English, music, physical education, 
science, social studies, and vocational education. (CL) 

Descriptors: *Learning Disabilities; ♦Mainstreaming; 
♦Teaching Methods; ^Classroom Techniques; Secondary Education 
♦Teacher Effectiveness: 



EC171868 

How to Integrate the Hearing iicpalred. 
Hoc*23on . Ann 

Special Education: Forward Trends vll n4 p27-29 Dec 1984; 

1984-Dec 3P. 

UMI 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
Document Type: 080; 055; 

Suggestions are offered for facilitating integration of 
hearing impaired and deaf students. Considerations cover three 
main areas: school organization, the pupil. an'J the classroom. 
The importance of understanding the student's fatigue is 
emphasized. (CL) 

Descriptors. ^Hearing Impairments. ^Mainstreamtng. Deafness 
Classroom Environment; School Organization: 

EC1714i1 

The Exceptional Student In the Regular Classroom. Third 
Edition. 

Q Gearheart. Bill R.: Weishahn. Mel W. 
Cnip 19Q4- 420P. 

t^IV>> C>V. .Mosby. 11830 Westline Industrial Dr.. St. Louis. MO 



63146 ($24.95). 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

Report No.: ISBN-0-8016- 1756- 1 

Document Type: 010; 052; 

The text is intended to provide basic information for the 
regular classroom teacher who will work with mainstreamed 
mildly handicapped students. Introductory chapters address the 
following topics (sample subtopics in parentheses), historical 
and philosophical basis for special education (effects of 
litigation on programs for the hanoicapped) ; and the legal 
framework for services (P.L. 94-142. legislation and policies 
regarding gifted education. advantages of the least 
restrictive setting). The succeeding eight chapters are 
devoted to strategies for educating students with hearing 
impairments, visual impairments, orthopedic an^S other health 
impairments, speech disorders, mental retardation, learning 
disabilities^ behavioral disorders, and gifted and talented 
students, tach of the chapters offers suggestions for the 
regular classroom teacher. The concluding two chapters 
emphasize instructional and accommodative approaches and the 
importance of good personal interaction. (CL) 

Descriptors: «Mild Disabilities; *Gifted; *Classrocm 
Techniques; «^Mainstream1ng; Elementary Secondary Education; 
Hearing Impairments; Visual Impairments; Speech Handicaps; 
Mental Retardation; Learning Disabilities. Behavior Disorders 
Teaching Methods; Teacher Attitudes; 



ECi71382 

Curriculum Adaptations. A Mainstreaming Model for Use In EOG 
6250. The School Curriculum. 
Criss. Marty 
1983- 20+P. 

Note: Contained in: Special Education Training for General 
Education Doctoral Students. Final Report. June 1. i982*>August 
31. 1984 (see EC 171 377). For related documents see. EC 171 
378-381. 

EORS: NOT AVAILABLE 

Document Type: 052: 

Geographic Source: U.S.; Florida 

A module is presented for teachers of mainstreamed 
handicapped students. The module is outlined for a 3-hour 
class and includes the following topic areas (sample subtopics 
in parentheses). Introduction/rationale; Idea of curricular 
adaptat Ion (observat Ion. Anstruct lonal des ign, mater lal 
selection); classroom grouping (structure of learning tasks, 
students' task p3rs istence) : academic learning time (teacher 
behaviors to increase academic learning time, group work. Case 
studies of eight mainstreamed students are presented, and 
group assignments regarding curriculum adaptations are 
offered. (CL) 

Descr Iptors: ^Disabi 1 i t ies : ♦Mainstreaming; 'Curriculum 
Development ; ^Classr oom Techniques . E 1 ementary Educat i on; 
Teacher Education; Teaching Methods; Grouping (Instructional 
Purposes) ; 
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EC 170777 

Adapting Instruction for the Mainstream. 
Wood, Judy W. 
1984- 226P. 

Charles E. Merill, 1300 Alum Creek Dr., Box 508, Columbus, 
OH 43216 (no price quoted). 
EDRS: NO"" AVAILABLE 
Report No.: ISBN-0-675-2012S-2 
Document Type: 010; 052; 

The text examines the instructional part of a model for 
mainstrearaing mildly handicapped students. The first chpater 
provides an overview on mainstreaming in terms of the law, the 
problems, and the teacher's role. A chapter on identification 
reviews federal definitions of handicapping conditions, 
describes five stages in the referral to placement process, 
and considers uses of test data. The succeeding five chapters 
deal with specific classroom approaches to facilitate 
mainstreaming (sample subtopics in parentheses): adapting the 
environment (preparing the master schedule, designing the 
physical environment); adapting instruction (learning and 
conditions affecting ? aiming styles); modifying lesson plans 
(components of lesson plans, ways to present the lesson); 
managing the classroom (techniques involving the physical 
organization of the classroom, grouping, peers, assignments, 
and preventing planning before mainstreaming); and evaluating 
students in the mainstream (adaptations on the regular 
classroom tests, alternative grading procedures, and 
graduat ion requirements) . (CL) 

Descriptors: ♦Mild Disabilities; ♦Mainstreaming; ♦Classroom 
Techniques; *Student Evaluation; *Evaluation Methods: *Lesson 
Plans; Elementary Secondary Education; Models; Class 
Organizavion; Claj;sroom Environment; Teaching Methods: 
Cognitive Style; Curriculum Development; 



EC 162382 

Integrating Physically Handicapped Pupils, 
Hodgson, Ann 

Special Education: Forward Trends vii n1 p27-29 Mar 1984; 

1984-Mar 3P. 

UMI 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE * 
Document Type; 080; 055; 

Intended for regu 1 ar class teache rs work i ng with 
mainstreamed physically handicapped pupils, t*^^ article offers 
guidelines regarding school organization, c tlons directly 
affecting the pupil, and classroom cons iv otions. A brief 
review of the major conditions (such as allergies, cerebral 
palsy, and muscular dystrophy) is presented. (CL) 

Descriptors : ♦Physical Disabi 1 ities ; ♦Mainstreaming, 
Elementary Secondary Education; Classroom Environment; 

EC16i384 

Teaching Children to Be Independent Learners: A Step-by-Step 
Strategy. 

Cohen, Sandra; deBetlencourt , Laurie 



Focus on Exceptional Children v16 n3 pi- 12 Nov 1983- 
1983-Nov i2P. 
UMI 

EDRS: NOT AVAILARlE 
Document Type: 080; 14 1 ; 

The model to aid regular teachers in providing the most 
personalized attention to the greatest number of mainstreamed 
students is presented with descriptions and illustrations of 
students' responsibilities (fol lowing directions, approaching 
tasks, obtaining assistance, gaining feedback, and gaining 
reinforcement) and teachers' responsibilities (materials 
organization, work areas, time constraints, task transitions). 
(MC ) 

Descriptors: ♦Disabi 1 ities; ♦Mainstreaming: ♦Models; 
♦Teacher Responsibility; ♦Student Responsibility; Classroom 
Techniques: Elementary Education: 

EC 160988 

Delivering Industrial Arts Instruction to MiVily Handicapped 
Learners. 

Horton, Steven 

Career Development for Exceptional Individuals v6 n2 p85-92 
Fall 1983; 1983-Fal 8P. 
UMI 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
Document Type: 080: 14 1; 

Eight educable mentally retarded junior high students were 
integrated into an industrial arts class through an approach 
modifying direct instruction and lead time orientation, 
testing procedures, record-keeping simplifications, equipment 
certification, project procedures, dally data records, and 
grading. (CL) 

Descriptors: ♦Mild Mental Retardation; ^Industrial Arts; 
♦Mainstreaming; Junior High Schools; Equipment; Classroom 
Techniques; Teaching Methods; Grading; Vocational Education: 

EC 160376 

Preparing Students for Mainstreaming: Practical Tips for 
Teachers . 

Bunting, Sharon R. 
1982- 85P. 

Cedars Press, P.O. Box 29351, Columbus, OH 43229 ($8.90). 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

Report No.: ISBN-0-936-326 -02-6 

Document Type : 055; 

The handbook is intended to help special educators deal with 
organizational and structural issues of mainstreaming mildly 
handicapped e lemon tar v students. A sys temat ic management 
approach is stressed. Consideration of classrooc management 
aspects touches upcri recommendations for arranging the 
physical environment of the special class and the class 
schedule. Suggestions for assessing the students' academic, 
behavioral, and social skills are offered. A section on 
(cont. next page) 
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behavior management Includes discussion of such topics as 
class rules, token rewards, and checkmark reward systems. Data 
procedures are briefly summarized. Criteria for advancement 
into less restrictive settings are considered, personnel 
Involved in ma instreaming are discussed, and 
placement/f ol lowup procudures are noted. A f inal chapter 
describes four levels of management and integration in terms 
of behavior management, academic management, data, 
mainstream Ing, snd criteria for advancement. A large portion 
of tiie handbook is composed of appendixes, including sample 
lesson plan forms, data sheets, and reporting and evaluation 
forms. (CD 

Descriptors: *«ild Disabilities; ^Classroom Environment; 
♦Student Evaluation; *Ma 1 nstreaming; *Class Organization; 
♦Behavior Modification; *Student Placement; ♦Special Classes; 
Elementary Education; Criteria; 



EC152931 

Structured Experiences for Integration of Handicapped 
Children. 

Anderson, Karen; Milliran, Al 
1983- 392P. 

Aspen Syste'ns Corporation, 16CX) Research Blvd. , Rockville, 
MD 20850 ($27,50). 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
Report No.: ISBN-0-89443-877-8 
Document Type: 010; 052; 

The text is intended for a resource activities guide for 
classroom teachers responsible for integration o' handicapped 
children. Focusing on attitudes and classroom arrangements for 
positive Interaction, the book presents an experience 
education approach. An initial chapter describes activities 
for teacher workshops concentrating on understanding 
uniqueness and commonality. Simulation activities designed to 
increase empathy and knowledge are presented in chapter 2, 
while chapter 3 provides suggestions for activities to 
understand high Incidence handicapping conditions. The focus 
Of chapter 4 is on low incidence handicaps, such as hearing, 
visual, and physical Impairments, Chapter 5 covers aspects of 
self esteem, acceptance and encouragement, while the 
activities in chapter 6 are designed to foster abilities in 
the understanding of helping. Chapter 7 addresses skills in 
dealing with parents and other family members. Approaches for 
individualizing and personalizing the environment are explored 
in the eights chapter, followed by an exploration of learning 
centers and their benefits for malnstreamed children. A final 
chapter emphasizes the need for positive reinforcement of 
others as well as of self nurturance. An epilogue contains 180 
activity Idieas for teachers to enhance malnstreaming. (CL ) 

Descriptors: ♦Disabilities; ♦Att i tude Change; *Ma instreaming 
; *Learning Activities; *Peer Acceptance; Elementary Secondary 
Education; Simulation; Classroom Environment; Teacher 
Workshops; Teacher Attitudes; Reinforcement: Peer Relationship 



ERIQ 



EC 15 1084 

Making Integration Work: A Teacher's Perspective. A Guide to 
Integrating Handicapped and Nonhandi capped Preschool Children. 
Appendix D. 

Price, Marilyn; Weinberg, Nessa 

Albuquerque Special Preschool, NM. 

1982- 97+P. 

Sponsoring Agency; Special Education Programs (ED/OSERS), 
Washington, DC. 

Note: For a related document, see EC 151 083. 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

Document Type: 052; 

Geographic Source: U.S.; New Mexico 

The manual is intended to help teachers who are integrating 
handicapped children into preschool programs. It opens with a 
description of the Albuquerque Special Preschool, a program in 
wh i ch hand i capped ch i 1 dren were i n tegra ted in success i ve 1 y 
less restrictive environments. The raltionale for integration 
is presented in terms of research and of parents' responses. A 
section on preparing for an integrated classroom, assessment, 
development of an individualized education program, and 
selection of curriculum. The final section details strategies 
for use in the integrated classroom, including incorporating 
play, using sel f -selection as an approach to foster 
interaction conducting snack time and large group activities, 
scheduling outdoor activities, considering effects of group 
management/environmental factors, and dealing with 
differences. (CL) 

Descriptors: *Disabi 1 ities; *Ma instreaming; *Program 
Development; ♦^Peer Acceptance; Preschool Education; Teaching 
Methods: Classroom Techniques; Teacher Role; Curriculum; 

Identifiers: Albuquerque Special Preschool; 



EC 150945 

Coffsmon Solutions for the Uncotnmon Child (K-8). 
Haag, Kimberly And Others 
1982- 119P. ' 

Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc., Jackson at Van 
Buren, Danville, IL 61832 ($7.50). 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
Report No.: ISBN-0-8 134-2239-6 
Document Type: 052; 

Twenty-five gen3ral profiles of special children with 
specific types of academic and behavioral characteristics and 
188 strategies for teachers are presented to ass ist the 
regular education teacher who has exceptional students in the 
classroom (kindergarten through grade 8). The rationale of 
this approach is that although each special child has 
individual needs, working with those students has revealed 
that many have similar deficiencies to varying degrees, with 
some overlap. General profiles are presented because of these 
universal traits. Each profile has a name, a cartoon face, and 
a general description, as well as a list of characteristic 
behavior. The names include the following: Stevie Squirmer, 
(cont. next page) 
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5^^^ "Stlentr,-- and Virginia visual. A Teacher who observes a 
particular behavior by a student can locate the behavior on 
the characteristics list. Next to the behavior are numbers for 
suggested strategies located in the latter part of the bock. 
These 188 strategies are techniques that have been used and 
that the regular education teacher can implement without 
devoting a great deal of time to a particluar student. Dnly 
the strategies that are consistent with and complementary to 
the teacher's style of teaching need to be employed. Thirteen 
general teacher guidelines are also included. It is suggested 
that this guide, which way serve as an inservice aid, allows a 
means fcr discussing a student by referring to a profile, thus 
maintaining confidentiality. (SEW) 

Descriptors: »Disabi H t ies; ♦Student Behavior; ♦Intervention 
; ♦Halnstreaming; *Student Teacher Relationship; ♦Classroom 
Techniques; Elementary Education; Student Characteristics; 

EC143325 

How to Integrate Autistic and Other Severely Handicapped 
Children Into a Classroom. 
Koegel, Robert L 
1382- 28P. 

Note; For related information, see EC 143326 and EC 143327. 
H and H Enterprises, Inc. 
Lawrence, KS 66044 ($4.00). 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
Report NO.; lSBN-0-89079-064-7 
Document Type: 052; 

The manual provides step-by-step instructions for 
integrating an autistic or other severely handicapped child 
into the classroom environment. Sections address the following 
topics: indivioual izat ion of instructional materials; 
selection of stimulus materials based on the student's level 
of functioning and the need for a permanent record of the 
student's responses; programing the instructional materials 
(which involves the steps of identifying an end objective and 
filling in the steps of a continuum to reach that objecstivc); 
unsupervised instruction (which involves obtaining long chains 
of responding and incorporating the program materials); steps 
for increasing group size; the rationale for integrating the 
autistic nd other severely handicapped children with normal 
children; Cind pr*ocedures for integrating autistic and other 
severely handicapped children into a normal classroom, jach 
section contains exercises relating to the topic under 
discussion. (SW) 

Descriptors: •Autism; *Severe Disabilities; ♦Mainstreaming; 
♦Classroom Techniques; Elementary Secondary Education; 
Individualized Instruction; Media Selection: Program 
Development; Student Educational Objectives; Teaching Methods: 

EC 142305 

Classroom Management in Elementary Mainstreaming Classrooms. 
Borg, Walter R. ; Ascione, Frank R. 

Journal of Educational Psychology v74 n1 p85-95 Feb 1982; 
198i-Feb IIP. 
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EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
Document Type: 080; 143: 

Elementary teachers (N=17) trained in a classroom management 
program designed to increase academic learning time in 
mainstreamed classes were found to be superior to control 
teachers (who had been trained in a different program) in nine 
teacher behaviors covering areas of reinforcement, behavior 
during seatwork, and reduction of noninstruct ional time. 
Experimental students (N=176) obtained signficantly more 
favorable posttreatment means than did control Ss for ontask, 
mildly deviant, and seriously deviant behavior. (CL) 

Descriptors: ♦Disabi 1 i t ies; ^Mainstreaming; *Teacher 
Behavior; tTime on Task; Elementary Education; Classroom 
Techniques; Inservice Teacher Education; 

EC142165 ED 
Visually Impaired Learners: A Handbook. 

North Carolina State Dept. of Public Instruction, Raleigh. 
Div. for Exceptional Children. 
1981- 53P. 
Document Type: 052; 

Geographic Source: U.S.; North Carolina 
Government: State 

The booklet is intended for regular and special educators 
involved with visually impaired students in North Carol iha 
local schools. Seven sections are devoted to the following 
topics (sample subtopics in parentheses): characteristics (low 
vision training, vision testing); classroom arrangement 
(seating location, lighting); materials (large print, braillo, 
criteria for use); teaching strategies (tips for notetaking, 
lecturing, using charts and maps, math tips, reading 
suggestions, science tips, writing tips, use of typing, 
listening suggestions); special training (daily living skills, 
orientation and mobi 1 ity, vocational training); additional 
instructional areas (suggestions for teaching physical 
education, industrial technology, home economics); and 
guidance and counseling. (CL) 

Descriptors: ♦Visual Impairments; ♦Mainstreaming; ♦Teaching 
Methods; Elementary Secondary Education; Student 
Characteristics; Instructional Materials; visual ly Handicapped 
Mobility; Mathematics; Reading Instruction; Science 
Instruction; Classroom Environment; Class Organization; School 
Counseling; Handwriting Skills; Guidance; 

Identifiers: North Carolina: 



EC1416i4 

Preparing Secondary Students for the Mainstream. 
Salend. Spencer 0.; Vigliariji, Donna 

Teaching E/ceptionnl Children v14 n4 p137-40 Feb 1982* 
i982-Feb 4P. 

EDRS; NOT AVAILABLE 
Document Type: 080: 052; 

An observation framowork is presented to help teachers 
(cent, next page) mg^ 
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prepare the learntng environment for ma inst reamed handicapped 
secondary students. The checklist addresses aspects of 
instructional materials and support personnel, subject matter 
presentation. learner response variables, student evaluation, 
classroom management. social interactions, and physical 
design. (CL) 

Oascrlptors: •Olsabi I i t ies: •Mainstreaming: 'Classroorrt 
Obs,rvfition Techniques: Secondary Education: Classroom 
Environment: 



EC 1^0830 

Prograwining Generalization Vfhen Mainstreaming Exceptional 
Chtldren. 

Thorpe. Harold W. And Others 

Journal of Special Education Technology v4 n1 p15-23 win 
1981: 198t-Win 9P. 
UMI 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
Document Type: 080: 052: 

The authors contend that teaching strategies iiaving the most 
relevance for mainstreaming can be derived from research on 
generalization of behaviors. Eight categories of 
generalization techniques for mainstreaming exceptional 
children are presented. including emphasizing similar 
components and teaching self management and independent study 
sl<nis. Practical procedures for use in facilitating 
mainstreaming are listed. (Author) 

Descriptors: *01sabil ities: *Mainstreaming: ♦Generalization 
Elementary Secondary Education: Classroom Techniques: 

EC 140237 

Handicapped Preschool Children In the Mainstream: 
Background, Outcomes, and Clinical Suggestions. 
Cooke. Thomas P. And Others 

Topics in Early Childhood Special Education 
Mainstreaming- -A Challenge for the 19803 v1 n1 p73-83 Apr 198: 
1981-Apr IIP. 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
Document Type: 080: 070: 052: 

Research is reviewed on instructional procedures for 
facilitating integration of preschool handicapped chi I drcn 
through adult and peer Imitation as well as through 
intentional intervention to increase appropriate language and 
social play. The author cites the scarcity of research on 
overall program outcomes on integrated settings describes 
a 3 year evaluation study in Northern Cal ifornia which 
suggested a trend toward preference of the integrated setting 
for the handicapped child. Clinical suggestions offered 
include emphasizing structured practices that bring 
handicapped and nonhandi capped students together for high 
rates of appropriate social interaction. (CL) 

Descriptors: *Oisabil 1 ties: •Mainstreaming: ♦Program 
Effectiveness: ♦Classroom Techniques: Preschool Education: 
Imitation: Peer Acceptance: Intervention: 
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EC 140234 

Pinpointing Teacher Goals to Assist In a Successful 
Preschool Classroom. 

Ashton-Lilo. L. Jennifer 

Topics in Early Childhood Special Education 
Mainstreaming--A Challenge for the 1980s v1 ni p37-44 Apr 198: 
1981-Apr 8P. 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
Document Type: 080: 052: 

Questions to help adnyinistrators. parents, and te'^chers of 
preschool ma inst reamed handicapped students develop goals for 
their own change ara presented. Eight categories are 
addressed: the phys leal environment: snacks, lunch, naps . 
toileting: transitions: scheduling and planning: 
individual izat ion: developmental ly appropriate act iv 1 1 ies 
recordkeeping: and teacher input. (CL) 

Descriptors: ^Disabi I it ies: *Ma inst reaming: *Classroom 
Env 1 ronment : Preschoo I Educa 1 1 on: 7 eacher Role: Teacher 
Behavior: 



EC 133003 

Mainstreaming: An instructional Perspective. 
Meyen. Edward L.: Lehr. Donna H. 

Educational Horizons v59 n3 pi 13-18 Spr 1981: i381-Spr 6P. 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
Document Type: 080: 052: 

The authors redirect attention to the instructional needs of 
the handicapped student In the mainstream setting. Three 
character ist ICS of en 1 Idly handicapped learners are 
reviewed-- task or iented behavior, attent ional problems . and 
interpersonal re I at icnships. Environmental events or 
oituatir^ns which can be varied to meet the needs of particular 
learners are grouped into three clusters: those relating to 
instruction as a process, those relating to the overt and 
covert responses of the learner, and those which occur after 
responses by the learner. It is concluded that if 
mainstreaming Is to 'oe more than social integration, attention 
must be shifted to the conditions required for effective 
Instruction. (SB) 

Descriptors: •Disabilities: ♦Mainstreaming: ♦Student Needs: 
♦Classroom EnvlronrAent: Elementary Secondary Education: 



EC132958 

Mainstreaming the Learning Disabled Adolescent: A Manual of 
Strategies and Materials. 
Woodward. Dolores M. 
1981- 249P. 

Aspen Systems Corp.. igOO Research Blvd.. Rockvllle. MO 
20850 ($23.95). 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

Report No.: ISElN-0-89443-299-0 

Document Type: DID: 052: 

The text is designed to help regular class teachers deal 
(cont. next page) 
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with ma Inst reamed learning disabled (LD) students. Topics 
addressed In Individual chapters are (sample subtopics in 
parentheses): creating a climate for learning In the 
mainstream (characteristics of LD students, learning styles); 
teaching the adolescent how to learn (teacher made tests, test 
selection): Intervention strategies for common educational 
problems (limited concentration to task, excessive moodiness, 
negative school attitude, poor comprehension, poor spelling, 
slow reading); teaching content areas (task analysis, 
determining readability* social studies, mathematics); career 
and vocatfonal programs (career education models); affective 
education (creating a ctlmato for learning. Introducing peers 
to thft> m^gfnstreamocl student); programing for the LO student 
( f ndlvlckraHzecff education prograra. personnel devetopment); and 
how to buy eckicatlona) material? for the mainstream class 
(readability analysis, media selection). (CL) 

Descriptors: ^Learning Disabilities: ^Adolescents; 
*Ma Inst reaming; ♦Classroom Techniques; *Intervent Ion; 
Classroom Environment; Student Characteristics; Cognitive 
Style: Teaching Methods: 



EC1 32670 

Malnstreaaiing with Reference to Learning Styles. 
Uonos. Sheila 

Learner In the Process v2 n2 p52-57 Nov 1980: t980-Nov 6P. 

EORS: NOT AVAILABLE 

Document Typ«: 080: 055; 160; 

Four factors to consider in enhancing the integration of 
handicapped children by ascertaining the child's learning 
style are: cognitive sty1e» sensory modal ities* behavioral 
response to classroom environments, and behavioral response to 
te?chlng style (teacher centered or student centered). A 
checklist to survey the student's learning style is provided. 
(CL) 

Descriptors: *D1sab11 ities; ^Cognitive Style; *MainStream1ng 
; ♦Learning Modalities: Teaching Styles; Classroom Environment 



EC 132106 

Social Status Improvement of Unpopular Handicapped and 
Nonhandi capped Pupils: A Review. 

Leyserr Yona; Gottlieb. Uay 

Elementary School Journal vSi n4 p228-36 Mar 1981: 1981-Mar 
9P. 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
Document Type: 080; 070; 

The literature is reviewed on strategies for improving a 
handicapped learner's social interactions with nonhandi capped 
classmates, it is reported that without specifically designed 
interventions. cognitively and behavloratly handicapped 
children tend to be socially rejected when they are 
mainstreamed. The following approaches are reviewed, 
soclometric grouping, providing a classroom goal structure of 
cooperation rather than competition, encouragement c* the 
1.7"^ handicapped student ^3 active participation and inyolvefnent In 

02064 i 



classroom activities. positive reinforcement of social 
interaction and/or of the socially rejected student in front 
of his peers, direct coaching of social behavior skills, and 
peer tutoring. (OB) 

Descriptors. «Disabil it.es; ^Mainstreaming. *Peer Acceptance 
: ^Social Status. ♦Teaching Methods: Elementary Secondary 
Educat Ion: Sociometr ic Techniques: Peer Teaching: Posit ive 
Reinforcement: Classroom Environment: Cooperation: 

Interpersonal Competence : 



EC13t423 

The Ijnpact of Handicapped Students on Other Stuttents In t!» 
Classroom* 

Barclay. Uames R. ; Kehle. Thomas J. 

Journal of Research and Development in Education vi2 n4 
pSO-92 Sum 1979; 1979-Sum 13P. 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
Document Type: 080: 143; 

The article summarizes three studies of the effectiveness of 
the psychological support system and social -affect ive 
development for 150 educable mentally retarded (EMR) and 87 
learning disabled (LD) children. Ss were assessed on the 
Barclay Classroom Climate Inventory and placed in mainstreamed 
or alternate educational settings. Among four conclusions were 
that ma inst reaming of EMR chi Idren without a careful 
assessment of their social support system and ability to 
relate to others can result in generally adverse 
social -affect ive consequences, and that EMR females have a 
particularly difficult adjustment in mainstreamed settings* 
(CD 

Descriptors: ♦Mild Mental Retardation; *Learning 
Disabilities; ♦Peer Relationship: *Interpersonal Competence; 
♦Classroom Environment; ♦Ma instreaming; Elementary Secondary 
Education: Exceptional Child Research: 



EC 130960 

Toward Integration in the Mafnstreaaa. 
Hoben. Mollie 

Exceptional Children v47 n2 p100-05 Oct 1980; 1980-Oct 6P. 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
Document Type: 141; O70; 

Under a research and development project entitled Reducing 
Isolation in the Mainstream, classroom teachers who had 
hearing impaired or vision Impaired students in their classes 
were recruited to join special educators in investigating how 
to promote integration of handicapped students. Data was 
gathered on nonacademic factors such as studf^nt interaction. 
cl.)S*>room c imate. and handicaped students' self concept 
through strLrctured observat ion. structured interv iews . and 
teacher, report. It was found that interaction patterns could 
be changed by r i*structur ing the physical classroom environment 
and by utilizing the cooperative learning approach. (SBH) 

Descriptors. •Disabilities; Visual Impairments; Hearing 
(cont. next page) 
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Impairments: Elementary Secondary Education. ^Matnstreamtng. 
♦Peer Relationship; •Peer Acceptance. ♦Interaction, Classroom 
Design: Teaching Methods: Success; Cooperation: 



EC1 30959 

Xntesrating Handicapped students into the Mainstream. 
Johnson, David V.: Johnson, Roger T. 

Exceptional Children v47 n2 p90-98 Oct 198C; ig80-0ct 9P. 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

Document Type: 080: 070: 052: 

The article establishes the Importance of constructive 
Interaction between handicapped and nonhand I capped students as 
the primary oPJectlve of mainstream I ng, discusses a 
theoretical model and supporting validating evidence 
concerning how handicapped students may be successfully 
Integrated Into constructive peer relationships with 
nonhand I capped peers within the regular classroom, and 
outlines a set of prcctlcal strategies for teachers directly 
based on the theoretical rcodel and supporting evidence. Listed 
among the benefits of positive peer relationships are the 
teaching of social competencies necessary to reduce social 
Isolation and providing the context In which children master 
aggressive Impulses. Findings of six studies that directly 
compared cooperatively structured learning with competitive 
and Individualized Instruction Involving malnstreamed 
handicapped students are cited. Procedures for structuring 
cooperative learning activities are noted to Include arranging 
the classroom so that group members are close together and 
facing each other, and so that the teacher as well as members 
of other groups have clear access to all the groups, (SBH) 

Descriptors: *Dlsab11 Itles; Elementary Secondary Education, 
♦Peer Relationship: ♦Peer Acceptance: ♦Teacher Role: 
♦Kalnstreaming; Exceptional Child Research; Classroom 
Environment; Interaction; 



EC1 30744 

A Resource Guide for Mainstreaming. 
Haglund, Elaine; Stevens, Vera Lee 
1980- 179P, 

Charles C Thomas, 301-327 E, Lawrence Ave., Springfield, XL 
62717 ($13.50) 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
Document Type: 052; 

The authors focus on specific strategies, concrete examples, 
and the application of research findings In Integrating 
exceptional children into the regular classroom. Emphasis is 
placed on fosterng learning strengths rather than dwelling on 
learning weaknesses. The book translates the 
diagnostlc/pr^iscrlptlve teaching approach Into a workable plan 
that can be used in all educational settings. Chapters address 
the following questions: what Is the state of the art In 
special education; what personal and professional qualities 
.are needed in working ;f1*h malnstreamed students; what 
adaptations of the teaching/ learning process are needed In 
malnstreamed classrooms; and what resources can be utilized by 



khfi regular classroom teacher in planning effective programs 
for mainstreamed students. In addressing these questions, the 
authors provide a history of special education, a chart of 
developmental processes, a learning center guide, an overview 
of an inservice training program, adaptations of inethods and 
materials, and information necessary for implementing P.L. 
94-142 (the Education for All Handicapped Children Act). 
Appendixes include checklists for teacher referrals, a review 
of commonly used testing instruments. Informational resources, 
a glossary of behavior modification terms, terms and 
definitions relating to educational psychology, and a list of 
sources for perceptual motor development. (SBH) 

Descriptors. ♦Disabilities; Elementary Secondary Education; 
♦Mainstreaming; ♦Diagnostic Teaching; State of the Art Reviews 
, Teacher Oual if ications; Teaching Methods; Learning Centers 
(Classroom); Federal Legislation; Resource Materials: 
Evaluation Methods; Glossaries; 



EC124116 

Teaching the Mildly Handicapped in the Regular Classroow, 
Second Edition. 

Affleck, James 0. And Others 
1S80- 180P. 

Available from Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1300 Alum 
Creek Dr., Columbus. OH 43216 1$6.95 paperback) 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
Document Type: 055; 

The text emphasizes practical aspects of mainstreaming 
mildly handicapped students. An Initial chapter examines 
implications of labeling exceptional children and reviews the 
most common handicapping conditions (mild mental retardation, 
learning and language disabilities, and emotional 
disturbances). The concepts involved in the principle of least 
restr let ive environment are explored. The effect of P.L. 
94-142 (the Education for All Handicapped Children Act) is 
discussed in terms of a model of systematic instruction^ 
Chapter 4 ana 1 yzes procedures for c 1 assroom management , 
1 nc 1 ud 1 ng deve 1 op 1 ng 1 nd 1 v 1 dua 1 behav 1 or programs . The 
succeeding five chapters focus on components of a systematic 
instruct ional model : initial assessment . determinat ion of 
goals and objectives, selection of instructional activities, 
monitoring of the instructional program, and implementation. 
Appended is a case study of a 6 year old mildly handicapped 
student. (CL) 

Descriptors. ♦Mild Disabilities; Mild Mental Retardation; 
Learning Disabilities, Emotional Disturbances; Elementary 
Secondary Education, ♦Mainstreaming, Labeling (of Persons); 
Federal Legislation, ♦Teaching Methods, •Classroom Techniques 
♦Behavior Change; Student Evaluation; Program Development; 
Program Evaluation: 

Identifiers. ♦Education For All Handicapped Children Act; 
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